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This book isaboul drug abuse prevention. It show^hal each of ^ 
us can do to help the yqiyig people we know grow up without drugs. 
It is for parents, for teachers, and for others^^ho want to be 
involved with youth. 
And it's about people— the people who have discovered how to - 
, reach across age and social barri^ers to connect with youth, to wor^H 
with thetiii and to help them live without drugs. We hope you will 
,see yourself in these pages. We hope you will find the time to*try 
some of the'apprdaches described herp with the young people in 
your life. ' , ^ 

You may find this "book fielpfulin your personal contacts with 
•youth. You may find in it ways to start' or to improve drug ^buse 
prevention activities in your own community, m your school. 

Organizing efforts to help young people within ydur community 
and schools is critically important. Tjtiey represent the future of our 
country and we need them to be strong, to oe able to handle the 
proWems they. will have to face. ^ — - 

Bttt individual efforts are also equally important. We must make, 
room^in our society for youth. We must help them to assume re- 
sponsible positions, to* take control of the;r own lives, ajjd in turn 
to help their friends. Adults must lead, must guide, must set limits 
and exercise responsible discipline, must help Americans youth to 
grow into tomorrow's adults, rree of dependence on drugs. , 



Robert L. DuPont, M.D. 
Director 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
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; INTRODUCTION I 

Wendy French ' ^ 

By the time We^cfy French reached her senior year of high school in Boise, fdaho, she had 
alrebcly established herself iis an active' mem^jer of her comtnuhity. She had won a I^iional 
Merni scholarship, chaired several high school clubs, and been thosen Miss Idaho Teen- " 
ager "She had also 5*erved as a peer Counselor in a program designed to provide young 
^people with alternatives to drug abuse. The program was sponsored, by an agerrcy called 
' Community Coordination Qn Drug Afcuse CoptroljirCsODAC— which was set up in 1972 
as a rejiponse t© widespread concern about drug gbuse among the ctviimunity s youth, - 
'Wendy even served a (erm^is president of the GODAp board of directors. 

"1 really enjoyed it." Wendy -said< thinking about her years with C2ODAC one warm 
summer day following her high. school graduation. '1 think as peer-counselors we were ^ 
friends more than counselors*! was amazed by the last ^irl I worked with. She was sejit^ 
to C20DAC,by her probation officer ai*id at the beginning she would hardly talk to me. 
She was in her shell. Then she skirted opening tip a little, She told me she wasn*t getting 
along with her mom and dad. She w^s having trouble with several of her teachers. We 
always tried to find dul*whtU kinds of things thecliertts liked -to do and t discov^d after 
we'd been logethef a while that she liked dogs. I had two dogs I was^gelling ready to show, 
so we'wenl to do^ shows together/ 1 had heard thal4jje counselor at her scnool was very 
gcKid and I suggestedshe talk with him. Then-^^n^a Very little time— she was getting 
straight As and she was on the volleyball tepm and the team took one otthe tournaments. 
She started getting along with her parents better arfd she didn't feel so much t^hat everyqne 
was (lo\vn on her. It was like before and after. All she.needgd was a friend who was will- 
ing to show^ome interest in her.'' ' * ^ * ^ 

Many oX-the kids who came to C2ODAC were from .troubled homes and sometimes, 
Wendy observed, "They could be so distrustfilL They wondered what our game jwas and 
why we wanted to work with them. This girl wasn't used tb having anyone take an interest 
in her- The pressures of society ^t to these kids. YouVe got to be strong in today s 
society— onfelse you suffer/' _ __ __ . ' ^ ' 

Wendy was chosen tp represent the peer counselors on the C2ODAC board when her^ * 
name was drawli from a hat. In the nearly^two years.that follpwed, beforp she lejlt, Boise 
for college, she^ever missed a board meeting. It wasa vivid lesson in the potitics of youth 
service organizations. Wendy became board president by default wjien aUof the other - 
board merfifciers resigned in the middle of*a crisis. ' , \ 



The high point in VVyncly s Idrni as hoard president came when she and'CjODAC direc- 
tor Stanton Tate niadtf a f>resentation to thejocal jiAenile jusiite review' coiiiniitiefc as 
part oFOODaC s request lor renewed funding, whfch some members of the colnniittee 

kI chitllengetL "U was a IrH+e scary/"; Wend> recalled. ".Here 1 wa.s. a youth, conv 
ing to talk about the workings and fin^tnces of^tlie aj^enc.y^with itgroup of professionals."^ 
But Wendy and Tate prevailed: they con\ inced the "committee that its,main arguhient 
against refunding CiODAC was'hased on a n^stiike niacje by one of the committee's 
auditors: "Once.the> achnitted that." Wendjt ^^'^ niade them put it in writing. 1 went 
and typed up abetter for theni to sign before ue left {he hearing. The hearing took four 
hours. It was exhausting, but we won." 




^oe Harden X \ 

'^he West Dallas Community Centers Drug Education and Prevention Program is based 
in a ma.ssi\e housing pioject buitt in the post-war Jeais by the Dallas Housing Authority! 
Toda\ West Dallas is literally a colony of poor black and Nfexican-American families * 
struggling for .survi\aL.eniployment. and self-respect. Beyxmd t4ie rooftops of the dilapi- 

.dated ivvo-story brick buildings of West Difllas. theskyscrapers of dow ntown Dallas seem 
to^oom over thi?^commuhit> like a giant fist sticking up out of the flat surrounding 
praine, ' / ' * , 

, Rm, a handsome bhick youtl^of eighteen, is.one of those whom the WDCC D^ug Edu- 
cation and Prevention Program has helped. Roy is on his way to making it. His chances 
are/good. ' , ^ _ ^ * - / 

Three years ago tite opposite was true. Ro\ hardl> ever went to school. Instead, hey 
spent most ol his time.looking for drjjgs. using (hem. stealing, and getting into any offi^r 
froLijble he could find, Now]ie is attending a ncarb> community college and he hqs hope 
and V>n/idence. When as'ked what aspect of the Drug Education and Prevention Program 
maJe\he differenrce lor him, .Roy answers very sinipK . "Big Joe-" 

Big Joe is Joe*Harden, a rofust black mitn in his earl> thirties who has spent nnwi of his 
adult lit^working with >ouny people. Big Joe is a niodcl of gentle, ijood-humored tough- 
ness. Hcyoes a ^e^t deal ofhis most effective drug abuse prevention work while he fs 
fianginj: out on street cornets. . , " ^a- " ^ / - 

I carne\o Dallas from V^tshingtx>n.'D.C..'^ Joe says. "I came here to visit friends on my 
way we?il and I Mopped to build up my funds. Wvas hired by West^Dalias Comitiumty - 
Centers as a coag©. Now my title is caseworker. ^ We st^irted our. own movement in (he 
staff/We were^Bng more than bcing,eoaches: we were dealing with beliavioial probl'ems. 



/ 



/ 



The oigiiniziUion is siill changing tiiul we re still working oj\ iu WeVe ail becoming much 
more aw arc. We \xM t^^(Jtice(J the number of dropoiiis frt^ni hiuh sclipol and junior high 
'ichot*!. We re Icthng Uie kid!; knt>\v4hiii iliey need credeniials because we live in a ere- 
dciuialed society. And we re uLs*^ letting theni kciow that they have to become nciive ^ ^ 
members of iheir community h> broadening (heir horizon^ nnd raising their a'wnreness 
levels. Thill's the onI\ way rhey re going to survive. A lot yf kid,s are born with fifty 
ihousand ulternati\es. Their daddies have n'checlvbook full of uliernati.ves. Not our kidjw' 




Cleve Cunningham ' 

It is a tcrribK Iiot summer dayj1i^*\ atla Cit w California, a fast-growing eonimunit\ it> 
the Sierra foothills where ^u'organiziy^ion euHed Youth Self Help is piuking its mark as 
one oi the <HJt standing rural drug ab^jso pre\ention and yc^uth sej \ ice programs in the ^ 
country . Underwits hew di1eet<^r. Cle\ e Cunninghum. Ytuith Self Helj) ha^vL^iiered u period^ , 
, of reorgani/aiic^n and new gr<n\th. re<.|uirjng e\tra effort from all (>f its stiilT 

t\inninghani has been working day and night.'^espcciaiK this week. beOairsc a ne\\ effort 
of ^'ouih Self Help, a <.!a\ camp that cosis families oi\\\ \\ dollar a week and is scaffed 
kirgcK by \olunteer^. i^ nTaking its'dcbut, C uJininghani\ w ife,- Clautlia. is the ^anip 
dueeliiii. Mis teenage (kuiglncr and son are\ecHinsct<^is. The\ \oo Uiiv-c been pulling in long. 
e\lnuMing tla\s. The eanm. i( aj>pears. is a gi ctii success and^is alreath wunjiing new 
ies[>ec( tor '^'oulh .Self Help among commuhif \ leaders. I \ ^ ' ^ 

> estertla\. after the day eahip session was o\er." C unniiighanl^^vsy^iiVdaughier came 
o\er to me and iiist k'nul ol collapsetl on the grotmd and said. I \e ife<cr been so hot and 
ore*.! m m\^ife' 1 doif l know \\h\ Tm doing ihis!"^ Cuni^ingham sa>;<irs tlic'pausc. '''I jusi ( ^ 
told her, \ ihmk tliislis wtuits called paying \our (lues. Se\'en or ttMi \<5ars ag<i stimebotK 
did II lor \ ow antl i wenl\ years IVom now soniebcHK u ill do it iov ynui children/" 

Al Duca 

One rule <>r tlujmb in die field of drug abuse pre\cnti<*n is ihal starting up a new program 
\\ never eas\. It takes times energy, and eomniitment. Few |XN)ple in the Jield f>;L\e leaj netl * 
/ this lesson aji ilu>rougtil\ as Al Duca* fountl^r of the Gloucestt^r r\pcrimcnt m Cd<j>ucestet*. * 
' Massaeluisclis. 



3 



A pnMiiiiicul painter, sculptor. utkI mcialluruist who wMiimal in B<.)sion innl w|n>*^. 
scnjLxI lor se^'craI }Ci\rs on^tlie racult> of the Massacfiusojls Ijisiitiitc of TccbnoU^yy. Al 
Ducii JockIcU in ^H>2 lo iTiako his periiiancnt home in Gl^^iiccsier. (oriv miles norUi of 
Boston A>ii a ruiiged neck of lajkl kno\vn ai> Capi* Ann, DuCi^lnkl a long hisu^r\ of working 
Willi >ouih urgaai/iUioiis on a \olunteer b;i!^is anj oficn es^^loi^ed >ounu people u> assist 
hull Jn the eonsiruction of large seiilplures, Tlie nime uapiot a Un nii)g ima> from the^ 
prolileins aiui su esses ot urban life so mueh as a of dealing wiUi \crv similar prohleiiis 
iuid sitesst^'s in a diffeioni selling, , " ^ 

Gloiicesler uas not e\aell> a pielureUioK fishing \ illage. ]i had its areas of comfortable ^ 
summer hom^.^, hui it also had pockeis of po\ert> . high uncmploymcm, deieriorating ^ 
conmiercial Iniiklings. and other characteristics eommunb associated with urban blight — 
melu^ing asignificatU portion ot unuhfal drug abusers and hi^h school dropotits, Diica 
proceedcdio look for \va\s of providing the \oung people of Cloticester with constructive 
acti\ itijes and. more important, of creating posit uc changes among the coinnuinit\'s y<.>uth 
1>\ changing their einii onment*. Duca ealls his initial strategy "the searcl^" 




ll'was a search for a project that eould f^Ventuifliy have an impact on the totabcommu^ 
nity — not just young people, but their fiuiiijies.1he schools, and local aovernmeni, spread- 
ing continually outward in a rippre effect. The search began in the fairof 1970 and cub. 
minted thr^e >ears later in a project that-is still in'oJ>eration aiid promises to have 
naiionivjde impact. Jn between, Al Duca. his wife and childrem,and a circle of friends upd 
colleagues-talked t^>gether. experimented with projects.* wrote letters and propQsals to 
potential suppo/ters, organized meetings— worked hard*' in short, until they knewjhey had 
a project that would create the kinds of chiinges that were needed. 

Looking back on the search from a vantage poioi of several years and a continuing ripple 
qf success (in 1977 the Gloucester Experiment became a model for a new experiment in 
program model replication funded jointly by tlie National institute on Drug Abuse and the 



Prudential fnsiirauco Company*^ Duca illustrated the intensity ofthesearcii t>y referring 
to aMM72 ealonclar iVh^st'days. he pointed out, were filled"^ with appoint nients with ciivV 
oHiciiils. legislators, bnsinessinen. school people, high seho'ol students/private and puM^ ^ 
fundinii agencies, and almost anyone else who might Ik* synipath<;tic ov helprul to the 
cause- Duca indicated a large whitejspace in whieh Uierc wei^e hardly aiV appointments, 
"Sec this month?'' he said with a sinue. ' That s one of the months w hen I had to stop so 
^ could take on a ci>nimission for a sculpture and earn sonitf money. ' 

- Lih Woodard and Denzil IV|orrissey' ^ 

Project INFO, a drug al^uso prevepnon program based in Whitticr, California, specialises 
in in)[:)ro\ ing eon'mumication within families. In four years, morc^than 1. 000 families ha\e 
participiued in the project s seven-week training course." ■ 

Although Ptojeci INFO is aw independent, nonprofit corporation, the classes meet in, 
school buildings, and the project s offices are located in onttof the high schools. In effecJ^ 
Project INFO is a collaborative effort of the Whittier school district and the project's 
energetic directt>r. Lin Woodard. and her staff. Like so many other drag abuse preven- - 
tion uroLjrams. this apparemly smooth collahoia(ion ipok time to achieve. 

This is axonser\atne\oniniunity."says Wotnlttrd. \It's difficult to buihl up trust in 
a conser\ati\e coniniunit} andAve'\lWK"eh very cautious." Woodard began planning for * 
Project INFO fts long ago as when, as ttie mother of fne ndoleseents who were /Jo/ 
ha\ ing drug problenVs, she decided to take the ()ositivj^ approach of asking several friendi^ 
who were simi^arl\ blessed. "What are parents like us dt^nu ni>!uT The answer.*;ivhich 
Woodard began to explore with a group of eontiniuniiy leaclei-s and school disttjei staff 
, members, led to Project INFOs premise that effective family communicatit^n can be a 
factor in pre\ enting drug abuse. ' 

Den/il IVlorr1sse\ took" the job t^f superintendent of schools in Whittiej>(mer^several ^ 
\ears as a higJt) sc'hool principed in Santa Cruz. Cahfornia. where the tliug erisis of the 
l%Os hit particnlarU hift^d. The newly established university in Santa Cuu/. attracted, v 
people who were part of il)e drug eulturdi. " Moi rissey remembers, it ^as very dlsnmtive * 
in what had been a quiet, establishe'd.con^munity.d met with our schooKs PTA and 1 said. 
This problem is bigger than we are. We need some help." Their reaction sliockecl me. AJI 
the parents wanted to dc#was blame the scljooFs for not doing anything about the proWem^ 
1 found myself eontiRually on>the defensiv<^, conTronling very angry parents. Bni I was 
also disturbed hy the way the adults lashed i>ut at tlie kids— this was a syniptoni of a 
decpei^ prt^blem.llt seeaied tt^ me that everywhere 1 went*pet^ple kept telling me how ter-' 
rible the krds weib. Themluhs were,cannibali/Yng the kiils." 

In Whiuier. Mt^rrissey found the siiu^ition was altogether simil^ar. Young people who 
used drugs were viewed as' outcasts— in Morrissey s view, they were 'totally rejected." 

Morri^«ey deeided to combine entjrgies with Lin Woodard ancf her growing coalition 
who wimted xo see a " tojal community" approach to drug abuse prevention. Now. fi^e 
years kiter. it is^in *)pproach that has begunr to produce ne\w alliances among comnuinity 
iigencies and, according to Morrissey. a recognition in the community th^jt "people needs'' 
deserve a high priority. " ^ ^ ^ ' . 

it wouldn t h&tve happened withtnit Lin s personality and appn^ach." says Morrissey^ . 
^ "At the beginning Jihe gave me a forum to say that this is \^hat the school district and the 
community wanted. She helped cne to convince ^he rest of the corumunity. She helped me 
push for prevention instead oT reprisals." ^ ^ 

Project INFO held its first meetmgs in Lin Woodards livingrgom and was run errtirely 
rixs a volunteer progreyii. When thS project's first grant Was finally apprtwed. Lin Wootlard 
w;is ready loask the superintendent of schools for a favor. " I called Denny and asked if ' 
he hitd a pliice where we could meet/ .says Woodward >He helped us get our first room 
in the Ijiglr school. We didn t want it to be a storefront That just \vouldn t ha\ e worked ^ . 
here.d know' this community a?id it wouldn t have worked." . ^ 




Jane Kim . ^ 

jn the last decade the ethnic and cultural Composition of Los^Angeles, Californui. has under- 
Ijone dramatic changes as the cil\ has been swept by waves of immigr^ition and Upward, 
or oulwardx mobility. Visitors to Los Angeles, and eyen many people who live there; tend ^ 
to think.of the vast metropolis in simplistic terms; to thJm^^Los Angeles is smog and movig 
stars, freeways, and sunshine. Yet, in the central city the Asian-American Prug Abuse 
Program — with a staff of 30r-struggles daily to maintain coptact with\and provide'services 
to its vast and far*flung con^ituency. spread acrCKs a city so large that it can rarely be 
crossed by automobile on high-speed freeways in under an bour. , , ' ^ ^ 
The constitulency of AADAP fs comprised of 21 different ethnic and cultural groups, ^ 
many *f which have litt|^ In^common except ft^r a racial and cultural heritage rootpdjo 
--a comer of the pacific "region. It isj>rimaril/a political allianqe. Chineser^SpalfeC^ 
Roreang. Vietnam^e, Samoans,Tiliplnos, Gu&manians-all are sjzableminority gjiQ^ 
within the Los Angeles city ^county population o\ seven,miltioTn« All ha\e urgent needs for 
a variety of services. ''Most of our work^eadsTo^ravftate tov^arcjs the^oenfral city /says 
Ron Wakabayashi. director of A AD AP's prevention component, '^*That\vay,-we can tie 
in better with existing systems* We £an sorve as a bridge. In.the Asian comn^u|aty, there's' 
greSt c^istrust for majority culture institutions." ' ^ 

Onje of the largest Asiaq groups in Los Angeles is the'Koreafts. In 1970, there were 7J0OO 
Kpreans in the city; today there are. more fKan 80.000. Jane^KirTO, a recenLUCLA graduate, 
ovides services to Koreanjyouth ^s a full-time staff member of the AADA'P prevention 
^ onent. The Korean youth program is one of severardifferSnt pi:eventi6n prpgrams 
operitt^ by AADAP. It was established because of a significant lack of youth services in , 
- the Korfean commynity. Jane does individual and group counseling^ leads tecreational 
\ activities, vi^tsKoreari'Students at 'their high schools, translates instructional materiajs 
from English to Korean, and— with co-worker In Hwair Kim — spends several houj^a day at 
'AADAPs Koreail Youth Center, in the heart of the Korean districLthat spreads out on 
eixliidi' side of .Olympic Boulevard, one of the city's major^streets.^.^ 

Eiriving along Olympic Boulevard .on her way to^he yi>uth center, Jan^ points out'^ 
gaufli^ly decorated building at a main*intersection. The building is topped by a huge i\eon 
sign announcing lAmerican Burger," There is a Korean youth ^janjj^named American ^ ^ 
Burger, Jane observes, ami one of the projects of the youth center JS to involve this group 
in activities like soct^r ^nd basketball 4|an alternative to ^'getting into fights all the 
# time/' Another activity being sponsoredlby the youth center is a Korean Seniqr Pronj— an - 
alternative to ctftiventional high school pmms for Korean you^ whp feel alienated froni . 



the mainstream of high school social activities. The prom'will be held at a good Korean 
restaurant on Olympic BoulevarcL "We're going to have a group called Hiroshima play at 
the senior prom." Jane says. They do contemporary Asian jazz. They're Japanese, but 
Korear^Kls like them. Korearis eat a lot oi Japanese food, too— many of these restaurants 
^erve bom kinds." * * ^ 

As she drives, Jane describes the variety* of activities she and In Hwan have initiated 
through the center: transportation for Ki>rean youth to athletic and cultural events: meet- 
ingji for parents: a resource fair foradultslnid youth/demonstratin^ how'tO|jain access 
to, the v^iHous socfal services and other resources Available in the city. The hst goes on. 

Jane herself grew up^in a "majority culture"'setting. "I had feelings of rejection and 
isoUuions'^ she says. "I was ashamed of being Asian^ especially Korean. Now I feel differ- 
x^ntly. And ,1 know how these kids feel. The schools don't have any bilingual teachers or 
Counselors and Jots of the kids have problemsjust communicating. They don't have 
friends. They dtm't want to go to school, ym a n^ediator tor tliem. I m an advocate." 




Jonnie McLeod , , ^ 

A pediatrician who specialized in health education for the Mecklenburg County Health 
Department in Charlotte, North Carojina, Jonnie McLeod gravitated naturally toward ( 
prevention activities when the youth of her community began to experiencg severe drug 
problems in the late W60s. 'I knew treatment didh't prevent drug atnis^says McLeocll 
i krfew from my experience counseling families where the problems begin- They begin 
in the family system. 1 could iihnost predict someone would get involved in self-defeating 
beha\Mor by knowing the family background. I had a strong hunch that prevention was the 
an^Xver. but in the ,beginning I didn't have anything except my experience and my hunch 
(o back me up/' . ^ r ' ^ ■ 

Now McLeod has some fairly systematic evaluation data to support her hunches. She 
,also,has five yeat^ benind her as^director of the.Charlotte Drug Educ^ation Center, one " 
of the most comprehensive and "innovative drug abuse. prevention programs in the"^ 
country. In 1971s when the Charlotte program received its initiiil funding.^McLeod faced 
a difficult decision: whether or not to leave her medical practice, take a cut in salary, 
ahd accept the position of executive director of the newly funded program— a position 
that was not only less secure than medical J)racti(?e, biit Qrie that proniised longer hours 
and the continual frustration of experimenting with something new and untried. 

Why did she make the move? McLeod hesitates before afiswering. *Ic was the lexical 
thing to' do. 1 was already spending so much time in prevention as a volunteer. We had 
kids coming to our house in crisis and we were bedding them down.i was tallcing with 

Feople about prevention and attending meetings and organizing. I believe in prevention, 
believed in trying this. 1 decided that, rather than dp two things and divide my^energies 
between them, I^ould do one thing well."^ 



This is a book about drug abuse prevention: It is also a book about people. One of its 
major premises is that effective drug abuse prevention depends on people wh<i understand 
the problem and who want to do something to solve it. This book was written in order to ' 
increase that understanding. 

The people who have brought hope aud strength to the field of drug abuse prevention 
in recent.years are similar to tbcfse who are profiled in the preceding pages. More and 
more of them can be found in communities across the country and in settings as diverse 
. as classrooms and courtrooms, pla^'groundsand street comers. This is a book: about these 
kinds of people.and the programs m^hich they have been involved. 

Although this book focuses at times on individuals, it is not intended as a senes of 
personal tributes. Those vifjxo work in.drug abuse prevention progi^ams rarely'do it for the 
glory; In Vuth, tHere is,very little glory. There is bard work and usually a profound sense 
of personal satisfaction. , . " ^ \ 

'The purpose of this book is to show other people who are similarly inclined that dfug 
abuse prevention is more than a vague idea or a distant goal. It is happening now and 
has already demonstrated its effectrveriess. Yet this is not a "how-to' book or a recipe 
book. It offers illustrations instead of prescriptions, principles-iftstead of rOles. Through- ^4 
o\xU it is based.on documented examples.^ . ^ 

Program managers and others iGoRmg in thejse pages fdr precise steps foLsetting up drug 
^ abuse prevention programs will be disappointed. The most significant lesson this book cfan 
offer is that there are no precise ^eps* Rathen there is an abundance of experience and 
there is th§ benefit of kno\Ving about the successes, the failures, the problems, and the 
challenges. ; ' , , " 

^More than anything else* this book is a diescriptibn of tlie state of the art of drug abuse > 
prevention in A^past year.^Ityraws on the experiences of several.dozeri drtjg abuse^pre- ^ 
vetition programs that were either visited or assessed as part of a« intensive research and 
review process. It also draws^X)n interviews with numerous leaders in the field, many of 
whom have focused their energies on drug abuse pre vent ion* for a decade or more. Due to 
inevitable limitations gn time and resources^ many excellent programs were not visited. 
There are an estimated 9,000 to 15^000 drug-abuse prevention programs Jn this country 
and the resear^ih for this book*could only attempt to include a fe^w^ relatively^ of tlie best. 

To whom is the book addressed? The realm of drug abuse prevention grows constantly 
wider and now enc^ompasses a variety of disciplines and professions. Juvenile justice, edu^^ 
cation> rrtedicine; recreation^ the arts* community organizing, mental health, volunteerism^- 
politjcs, organized religion* and business are a few ofthem. Anyone in these or related 
fields who is interested in dealing with ^rug abuse, particularly by improving the lives of 
young people,,the primary target of most drug abuse prevention programs, will fin^ this * 
book a.potentiaHy useful tool. Aftyone at aU who is interested in improving the quality of 
life ia his or her community and who is in a position to exercise real leadership will afso 
Jind this book of interest. ' . ^ . 

The main au^lience is peopfe who want to help other people, either By working with 
them ciirectly oV by makmg rdaJ cojitri but ions to the betterment of jour society. As this - 
book -demonstrates^ there appear to'be more of them than the gIo9mier analyses of bur 
present and future prospects suggest. Even more will be needed^to ensure that drug abuse 
prevention programs have a chance of creating lasting, positive changes in the way Ameri- 
cans live, and injthe* way we rai^e and educate our children. 
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CHAPtER 1 

The Pasti Present^ and Fift*uret>f Drug Abuse Preventioin 



Until relatively recently, drug abuse was considered to be a problem that affected only a ^ 
small minority of Americans. Yet within the last year* when separate groups of parents 
and teenagers were surveyed to find out what problems of growing up today are the most 
difficult and challenging, bO^ groups cited drug abuse a^ the leadmg one J Clearlv the 
age of innocence-^ and ignorance— about drug abbse in America has endi^d. New itnowl-l 
edge has created what a cabinet subcommittee has described as an "environment of lopp0r- 
tunity'' for drug abuse prevention.^ M \ 

, The idea of drug abuse prevention has gained legitimacy in a very short time. Thiacould 
not have happened* however. Avithout a j^eneral recognition that a problem exists. 

150 Yearii of Drug Abuse 

Thjou^out the last cientury patent medicines containing opiates, a form of narcotit, \)f^ere 
iegai^nd.were tj^kenVithout prescription for a variety of ailments. Although addiction ^ 
to liatent medicines ^vas not uncommon, it wa$ not viewed at the time as a form of f rirralnal 
behavior.3 Passage of the Pure Food and Drug Act in 1906 required accurate labeling ctf ^ 
these drugs, btit the act proved to be only a minor deterrent to continued narcotic use. V 
Eight years later, in 1914, the Harrison Narcotic Act sparked a crusade against the use of 
all narcotics and a massive law enforcement campaign that has continued to the presenti 
The main effect of the Hafrison Act was to remove narcotics from the realm o^respec*: 
lability. For roughly half a century after the Act was passed, the "drug user" was generally 
perceived as a narcotic user and a har4ened criminal. Both perceptions were frequently 
. correct. ' . ^ . , ^ 

Th* i960s^nd Changing Attitudes' , , ' ^ \ 

The youth rebellion of the 1960s, with its flouting of conventional attitudes toward illicit 
dru^s. shocked and outraged the older generation. Never before in the Nation's history had 
rebellious behavior amortg large numbers of yo\ith been so intense and disruptive. Neyer 
before had so many young people embraced such a wi<Je range of unconventional values- 
Drug ^abuse was oniy^orte of the issues. Yet it was as abrasive and disturbing as any. 
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When rfi<^di^uptions fef the late l%Os Subsided, ihe Nation had attained a new level 
of awaranesS'^out drug use and abuse. One example of fhis new awareness, and of the 
pace of/^hang^Sq the last decade, is the dttitiide of tbe generalpublic toward marihuana/ 
As rec/yntly/fe the earlj^ 1960s, marihuana use was still associated almost entirely wi<h 
urban poverty, criminal behavior, and alienation from the mainstream of American society 
and viiu^. It was widely believed that marihuana use inevitably led to heroin addiction. 
TbdiW, ^nificant ijjLimber^; of Americi^ns accept marihuana use and!some advocate mari- 
hnaira as an alternative to' alcohol for afchieving a mild "highy Possession of small amounts 
of raarifiuana hajf bejen decriminalized in sevferal states- During the summer of 1977i Presi- 
dem Jimny; Carterl in his message to Congress oirdrugs, urged thai possession of an ounce 
orjess of marihuana for personal use ao longer be a criminal offense under Federal law, 
rather be treated as a misdemeanor. ' 
^On the other hand, Americans. are beginning to be muclY more aware of the poterttially 
armful effects of a wide variety of foods and chemical^ that they once considered. rela- 
tively harmless. Most people who smoke tobacco do not think of themselves as drug abusers 
Jtvhen<^ver they light up a cigarptte, but the negative effects and growing unacceptafeUity ' 
jof cigarette smoking are almost unavoidable. In short, the idea is gaining curreQc^^at a 
drugs legal availability is n^ guarantee that it cannot be abused. According to statistical * 
surveys,, in fact, licit substances dominate all Reported drug crises. Recent studies indicate' 
that over prescript ion and unnecessary prescription of licit drugs.oonstitute a major 
health hazard.^ More people die from the effects of barbiturates and other prescription 
sedatives than from her^oin each year. ' • , ^ 

The Extent of Drug Abus^ , ' 

Th^ ease with which a wid6 variety of drugs can be. purchased is a fact of life in^today^s 
society. Moreover, two drugs that are among the most widely used and easily o|)tained— 
alcohol and nicotine (tobacco)— have the mpst serious effects. Alcohol-related problems 
account for an estimated loss to the economy every\year of more thai S25 billion.^ Cigar- 
ette smoking has been linked with 300,000 deaths annually from respiratory diseases and 
cancer.^ Although marihuana is not a legal drug, it is also widely used and evidence ^ 
exists that it may be harmfuUo physical functioning.^ ^ ^[ 

The Subcommittee on Prevention of the Cabinet Committee oti Drug Abuse Prevention, 
Treatment, and Re h debilitation identified alcohol, tobacco, afnd marihuana as the three 
"gateway drugs/' the ones that ^re most commonly used and ^yith .which young people 
usually first begin experimentitto. One of the Subcommittee s major policy recommenda- 
tions was that prevention should focus on moderating the'effqcls of drug taking wherever 
possible. Such an effort requires a full understanding of^he extent and nature of the 
problem: the drugs most commonly used, their effects, and the patterns of use among 
dirfferent parts of tlje population. ' 

For the'Iast three years, the National Institute on Drug Abuse has admmistered a sur- 
vey Of drug use in America that has 'begun to provide a complete picture of the Nation s 
drug-u^ing practices. According to the latest national survey:^ 

□ 55percent of youngpeople ages 12-17 and 82 percent of^alt adults surveyed 
have used alcohol.* - ^ ' i 

□ 50 percent of the young people and 67 percent of the adults havejsn^bked . 
cigarettes. . ^ ' ' 

□ 22 percent Qf the young people and 21 percent of the adults have used 
marihuana. ,\ ^ 

The survey also revealed that 11 percAt of the young people and 15 percent of the ^ 
adults have used prescription.drugs for nor\medical reasons.- 
^ » 

'Un1«^ otherwi^ indicated, percentages refer to tho^e wh<A)ave ever used the drug^ tn niost cases, (he percentages oTthose who have 
lePfWiic drug wjthm ihe year covered ^ the survey are lower. .-""^^n^ 
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' The following liji includes some major drugs of abuse: 

SiimiilantSi known as "^uppers" and ' speed/' are drugs which/speed up itje central 
nervl^ti^ystem. In strong doses, they pfoduce a ri^i^pd of euphoric well-being often fol- 
loweljfby^ sudden withdrawal (' crashing").. x / 

bIturateSf known as "doW^rters" and "Veds/" are among tfie most commonly abused 
and daWerous prescription drugs, primarily because of.their interaction with alcohol, in 
which thK^ffects of both drugs and the possibility of dangerous overdose are greatly in- ' 
creased. BjH^biturates^are often prescribed as sleeping pills^^but (jney are used/non medically 
to produce a^ellow" high. . 

* ' Othei' sedatives, generally called ''tranquilizers ' and^mi|ar-in.their effects to bar 
biturates, are commonly prescribed in order to quiet peoplet^jnferves or relax their mustles.? 
The tranquilizers Valium and Librium are among the best seilmg prescription drugs made. ^ ■ 

Cocainei a white powder usually sniffed through the nostrils, is a drug taken from the 
Jeaf of the coca plant that grows in South America. It produce/s a high similar to that of 
synthetic stimulants. Th<>ugh qot addicjiv^e, continued use of cocaine can result in severe ^ 
irritation of the nose, throat, and sinuses. According to the survey, three percent of the 
12-17 age group have used cocaine and four percent of the adults have used it. 

Heroin is usually injected into the bJoodstream and is highly addictive. Although the 
* actual percefttag^ of Americans who use heroin regulffrly is small—Iess^than one-half of 
one percent fer all age groups— the social and financial costs of heroin addiction are dis- 
propOftionAtely high. ^ 

Inhalants are much more likely to be used by.yoiang people than by adults. This cate- 
gory includes glue, aerosol propellants and other chemicals with strong vapors, such as 
gasoline. Eight percent of the youth and three percent of the adults surveyed have used 
inhalants. ; ^ . 

HallucinogenSi another major category of drugs that are commonly abused; include 
LSD, peyote. and POP (used more among youth than adults and knpwn as *'^ngel dust")/ 
All the halluciriogeiis have powerful potential fqr altering the functions of the brain and ^ 
l*ie senses. Hallucinogens are categorized as those that are manufactured drtificially^LSD, 
'^STP," and others— and those that are derived from plants and mushrooms— like peyote, 
' mescaline, and psilocybln. The synthetic hallucinogens are much more dai^gerous than 
the natural ones, since often it is impossible to know exactly what chemicals are in a drug 
being sold '*on the street" as a hallucinogen. Five percent of both the youtjb and^the adults 
in the survey have used hallucinogens other than marihuana. 

The survey referred to here should not be taken.as the final or definitive wor^d on the 
extent and nature of drug abuse. Even the most methodical surveys c^n provide little more 
than a map of the territory. Its significance lies not so much in its ability/to define th« 
exact extent to which each particular drug is abused, but in the fact thavit Supports, \yith 
reliable ^nipirical data, several commonsense notions about drug abuse/ 

□ The drugs that are most widely abused and most harmfulare al?6 those that 
are the most readily available throughout the populal 

■ □ Certain illicit drugs, such ,as LSD, while able to altractVg^at deal of atten- 

t/on because of 4heir association with rebellious youth, are n^gs \yidcly 
; abused a5 other drugs that can be found in many family medipne cabinets. 

□ Although drug use among the Nation s youth contributed torfn atm<fephere 
of fear and panic in the late 1960s and early 1970s, no single iSge gr6up has a 

• corner on drug abuse. T^he panic of the 496ps has abated, bilt the problem 
I of drug abuse persists, affects the entire population, and mji contJrtue to 

have an impact pt$ long as drugs are widely avaibble. 

Treatment: A High Priority 

One of the immediate effects of the rising incidence of drug abusfe in the 1960s was the' 
need for greatly incr9ased treatment facilities for physical aniepiotional drug-related 
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crises, Aliiii>s( overnight, coinniuiiitybabed counseling centers, crasii pads, and nu)re in- 
tensi\e ireaimcm raciliucS such as increubcd capacities jn hospital psychiatric wards niush- 
rwnied all over the countr\. Federal funding of tr^;atmcnf "slots '— the equiviilent of J ^ 
support for oneperbon in treatment for one year— increased from approximately 20,{)()() 
m 1972 to 95,000 in I Prebcntly there are 102,000 rederall> funded trea'tment slots, ^ 
pio\iding appro\imaiLH> ,10 percent of the drug abuse treatmenfdn the United States!^* - 
Treatment of drug-related crises was the most readil\ acceptJjbre solution to the drug" 
abuse eniergenc\ oi the late l%0s and treatment continues t6;oc<^upy a protiiineat pl^ce 
on drug abuse policy and funding agendas, - . , ^ 

The emphasis on treatment is Hkel> to continue, A recent comprehensive analysis of . 
hcaltli care ev|)enditures fi)und that the eguivaleni of S638^is spent every year ft>r ever> 
man, v\onian, ani^i child in Ann^rica, This ariiounts to roughly S'l40 biljlon, or 10 percent 
i>f the gi\>ss niftionai product. Yet less than one half of one percent of tlienionc> spent 
t\>r health care in the United Si^ites goes to health education and prevention acti\ itie?,^^ 



Growing Support for Prevention 

As one communit>'based drug abuse pre\emion agency ppimed out in its report of a majt)r 
cimference oh pre\ention in the fall of 1976, '^A griim of preve;ition i,s worth a kilo of 
treatment,"^ ' The translation of this familiar chestnut from "old" to 'new'v measurement 
standards su^gj^sts that it, is far fron;i outliving its usefulness, Acwrdin^ to one estimate, 
98 percent of drui; abuse fgnds are spent on two percent of the population— hard-core 
addicts in need oftreatmenl who easily cost this country SIO billion per year in social , . 
Ci)sts of crime, health care..and lost productivity. The remainder, two percem of the funds, 
is allocated to prevention efforts, which attempt to reach 98 percent of the population, ^2 ., 
This has prompted a new initiative in the drug abuse field to seelt out effecti\e ways of 
preventing dnfi? cibuse before \i begias, ' - ' ^ 

In 1975, the Doinestic Council Drug AbuseTask Force cirgued strongly for prevention 
\n\is White Paperof^Pru}^ Abuse: \ ^ - , 

Wc now realize that Viires' are tjifficult to,aitai'n. This is esjiecially true if we define 
cure cis total abstinence from drugs-i,, ^\en treatment which does not result in perma- 
nent al^stihence is woMhwhile from society's point of viiew,,,, , . ' 

But treatment ajory^ is not enough. Once someone reaches the point at wiiich h^ , 
needs treatment, a serious problem has already de\ eloped and permanent improve^ 
ment is extremely difficult. It is far better to prevem^the problem before it ^de^elops. 
Therefore, the ,iask force believes^that gfeaier eniphasislq^HSt be placed on educa- 
tion and pr^^vention efforts than promote The healthy growth of individuals and dis- 
courage the use of drugs as a way to.solve (or avoid) problems, t * 
More recently, the Cabinet Subconimitiee on Prevention camt^ tip with specific recommen- 
dations for a naajor three-year experimental effort,, These recommendations represent the 
collecii\e thinking of nine different Federal agencies charged with the control and pre- 
\ention of drug abuse and are the farthest reaching djcug abuse prevention policy recom- 
mendations e\er made the Federal level, Accordin^g to'the Subcommittee, the reductipn 
or pre\ention of drug abuse depends on ^-^an expahded^notion of prevention health care'' ^ 
in 'order to assure fjet,ter general healtl1i\ihroughour the population Wiihoutlncreasing the^.' 
costs J ^ ' ' ' ' \ ■ ^ ' 

The new initrati\e for prevention is not confined to thevFederal level. It is gaining " 
strertgfh in^State i/geacies concerned with drug ahc^alcohdj abuse, in county and munici- 
pal ginernments, find ambng cdhimunity-based drug abuse ageftcies and prwrams/lt is ■ 
also being retkcted^ growing budget allocations for pre;\'erTtion activities. One of the 
primary goalv^f the Pennsylvania Governor's Council on Drug and Alcohol Abuse'in 1977 
was to expand drug abuse prevention activities; that year the CounciF allocated S6,5 
million for pre\ entiom Maafty other State agencies ha\e increase^ their spending on pre- 
vention in recent years, as y/elL Significant portions of new revenue-sharing budgets have 
gone to prevention activities. Andxommunity bastjd programs th^f fortnerly concentrated 
-exclusively on treatment have begun to develop prevention components. 
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Two Ways of Preventing Drug A^use 

Although there is growing support for drug abuse prevertlion* iht idea of prevention is 
soiircely-new. The l^Iarrison tstarcotic Act of 1914 represented a legislative effort to pre- 
^vejit drug abuse. SoWid the,I8th Amendment (Prohibition). Botjrwere based on the 
. premise that effectivaenforcement of laws controlling the manufacture and distribution- 
of certain drugs woul<J deter people from using those drugs. Both embodied the concept 
of "supply reduction" tl^at remains a cornerstone of dru^ abuse poligy in the United Sfates. 

Unquestionably, legal controls of the manufacture arJq distribution of drugs are neces^ 
sary. Without such controls* the extent of drug abuse Nrould probably be even greater lhan 
it' is. ^ ^ ' ^ 

Another way of presenting drug abuse is to reduce the demand for drugs. In the years 
since the abuse of illicit drug3 spread rapitily among middle-class )'Out(i. with consequent 
changes "in the public's awareness about drug abuse in general, this approach has be^n a 
priniarv goal or drug abuse prevention activities. 

Thel^ackground of the Crisis atmosphere of the l%Os is instructive. It became clear 
soon after the initial outbreak of the drug abuse epidemic that law enforcement alone 
would not be sufficient to,control youthf^jl dflig abuse. The question th^n arose of how to 
reduce the demand. The answer seized upon by many was to provide young people with 
information about the dangers of drug abuse— npt just the dangers of the drugs themselves, 
but the dangers of the legal consequences of using them.' , 

Evidence quickly began to accumulate, however, that detailed lectures on which drugs 
should be avoided and why served to stimulate curiosity about and increase experimenta- - 
U0U with those very drugs. The source of the information-soften a school teacher who 
'lectured young people about d|ugs in a highly mgralistic fashion— frequently detracted 
from its^redibility. And the information itself bred distrust as much as it ir^stilled fear 
A study of informational materials on drugs found that' ''about SO percent ofHhem con- 
tained factual errors. More than a third contain so manyerrors we label them scientifically 
unacceptable, and someare so bad, we think they are more dangerous tTiian drugs/* For 
nearly a year, beginning in April 1973, the White House Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention called'a complete moratorium on the production of federally funded 
drug information materials.!^ . . ^ 

The use of so-called 'scare tactics^ as a deterrent to drug abuse has come into ^ide dis- 
favor among drug abusb prevention professionals, But there is empirical evidence4hat 
accurate information, combination with other approaches, can be a useful prevention 
tooL^^-As discussed' in chapter 2, it must be the right kind of information presented by the 
right kind of source. ^ * 

* ^ ■ ' 

The "New'' Drug Abuse Prevention Strategies 

The early 1970s were a turning point for the field of drug abuse prevention— in a sense, 
a new beginning* Several strands of thought about huari^ development, adolescence, and 
the pressures of modern society^came together to influence those who were seeking way$ 
to prevent drug abuse- This coming together of approaches, philosophies, arid strategies 
was neither systematic nor planned. However, it was a logical consequertce of trends that 
had previously been taking place independent of each other. 

* Among the various strands of thought were the following: 
□ Humanistic psychology and the human potential movement. Based on the new ap- 
proaches to human development and the new forms of psj/chotherapy developed by Carl 
Kogers, Fritz Perls* Abraham Maslow,and others, humanistic psychology emphasized the 
importance of the individual inthe'^here and now'' as an active, decisive factor in his or 
her own behavior. The humanistic^new therapies' were commonly usedjjj drjug abuse 
therapeutic treatment settings. They also aVracted clients at growth cerifers ^nd itr non- 
dnig therapeutic grOups^y^ the Esalen Institute in Big Sur.CjaJifornia. - ^ ' 

iO Dissatisfaction with traditional forms of schooling. The jjtUblic schools, once the 
TJ^con of demociracy, jjad fome jn^for a grejf deal of criticism by the early 1970s. This^ 
«<^ned the way for new approache^dvocated by a variety of school critics and school 
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reformers who sought to " open up" the educational process and "humdnize" the curriculum, 
>Q Affecfive educatioiu Similar to the progcessive education nvovement of the 1930s, 
tKe education generated a groundswell of support (and also considerable opposition) in 
the early l^^feT Responding lo the widespread cTriticism of the schools at the time, ihe' main 
tenet of^affective education ^ a shift to more personalized classroom activities designed ' 
to brin^ students in touch wipi their feelings, values, and attitudes. Affective education 
strategies frequentiv used tM](echniques of humanistic psychology— nonverbal commu- 
nicat^ion execvises, for example, and intensive group meetmgs — to enhatice interpersi;>nal • 
relationships. ^ ^ 

Q The t mcept of "aUernatives, "^Whether associated with the "counterculture" or with 
' alternative schot^ls." the notion th^t people's developmental needs could not be satisfied 
entirely" within institutional settings became widely accepted by the earlycl970s. * 
Q A nsing awareness of ethnic identity and civil rights. For the firsf time in Americas 
hjsEpry, the concept of the melting pot and the desirability of assimilation into the cultural 
mainstream began to be quesitioned d> large segments of the raciaLand ethnic minority 
population. Ethnic pride was bi>th ajogical consequence of political and economic ad- 
vances made duriiig the civil rights movement of the 1960s *and a tool for or|;ani'^ing and 
raising the consciousness of minority communities. ^ ' 

"^hc importance of these trends may have^en exaggerated by the generaratmosphere 
of self-conuraiulation they produced. Neverjheless, they contributed to a richer under- 
^tandintj ofthe drug abuse phenomenon. At first, implementation of thejju^' ^ug abuse 
prevehtlon strategies ce.ntered mainly in^he schools and schoohbased ^™g education } 
rncreasingly b^an to incorporate such affective techniques as values clariTicalion and | 
exercises designed to improve self-esteem and dec is ion- making skills* But "^h ernariv^" ^ 
strategies were also implen(ented in nonschool settings. An alternative could be virtually 
anylFiing at all that would bWi<5>re attractive to a youth thari drugs. ^ \ 

A Rationale for Drug Abuse R^revention \ > . 

Thd popularity of the new prevention strategies in the early 1970s reflected a high degree 
of like-mindedness among prof^^s^iopals in various fields, ranging from education to law 
enforcement to psychology. The best way to understand this ratuinaie is to follow the 
. line of (questioning that led to it. The first and most obvious qtestron, of course^ isf^Sow 
can drug abuse be^revented? Supply reduction discussed terser, is'an important p^irt.of 
^any firevention strategy and will continue to be so. Demand redu^ioq, the'oth^r half of 
fhe equation, is more complex, Tlje failure of the informational approach, as impl^hierhed 
I the late l%C^and early 1^70s, aug§ests that knowing about^the dangers of using a drug 
JS only one of mafry factors involved Jn an incjividuars decision to use Jt or not^ 

I Why, then, do people use drugs fbr other than medical reasons? Among the most impor- 
tant factors: , n 

□ People use mind-alterinJ*'dKigs because they find the experience pleasurable, t 
' Drugs make them *'feel go6d' ; drugs ^et,them ''high,^ Drugs may even be a-^ 
V part^of mystical or religious experiences. 

QUsing drugs-can be a relief from.tension and stress, " , 

^0 Among young people particularly, peer pressure is often very strpng to experi- 

; ment with, and continue toluse, a variety of drugs. In a sense, experimental 

V drug use has become a rite pf passage in our society. 

□ Americans learn from a very early age that drugs are part of th^ vast array of' 
^Yepl\nological wonders that can "make life a little easier " Powerful^essages and 

forces in the society, certainly including advertising, teach people to turn to 
driigs as a way of solving" problems and relieving pressure. One national cqm- 
mi^ioh studying the drug B^uie problem in the 1960s estinjated that Ky the' 
age ot 18 the average American h^ seen 180^000 television commercials that 
■deliver tljis message."^ " ^ - " . ' ' 

In fact, th^ us^pi licit drugs is an acceptable and common phenomenon^^ople use 
drugs becauS^ it is '^okay" to do50. Illicit drug use is different in that it isliot okay and 
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involves considemble risk, but even this*can be part of fhe thrill of the drug-takingj^xperi- 
ejice, espec>ia\ly among teenagers, who typically engaged in high risk behavior. 

Drug abuse is anojther matter Cl^firly, many peopWare capable of using drugs without 
abiisir^ them* But what precisely is drug abuse* Does abuse refer to the quantity of a 
drug an individual uses? Circloes it iiefer to the drug s effects? >^ ^ 

At times, the distinction between use and abuSe cai be stated very clearly. Exceeding ^ 
the recommended dosage of a medicine^ f(F example! would be abuse. The effects of ako- 
hoi drinking, on (he other hand; vary gr<Jiit(y from one person and one situation to 
another"-* ^ ^' * J_ \ 

^ Accordlnu to orie widely acceptad defiiiiiionJ^ abuse of a drug is use t^iat results in the 
"physical, mental, enpuiional. or st>aial impairment of the individual user. Other defini- 
tions link abuse to a social contexH-iise becomes abuse if it has negative effects nut just 
on the u.ser. but on others* ^ - . ^ 

Why do people abuse drugs? The reasonsyary from one individual to afiother. ^^^trord- 
ing to extensive research iqto the correlates \i drug abuse, however* my.st drug abusers 
have at least one thing in cornnun: drugs are a substitute tor something rbey lack— good 
feelings, competency, peace of mfiid. the feehng of being liked just for themselves, or 
other aspects of what are generally r^arded as universal h\iman needs.J^, 

Whai are the basic human needs? ^ \ \ ^ 

^jenerittions of anthropologists, philosophers, and psychoJtigisis have del)iU;g^d this 
ynestion and ob\ iousl\ there is no clear, scientific answ er. Certainly everypnfe needs ^ 
adequate food, clothing, and slielter. Other neetls. however— psychological and emotional 
needs -^are almoi^t as important, Th^se include: 

Q The need lo be accepted by others one looks up to. the need to be loved. 

This is often described as the need lor self-esteem. 
O The need for competency or skill. This^ncludes a wide variety of skills— 
scKiaL intellectual, and physical* : ^ 

□ The rfeed for power. WeiHth* achievement, control of one s desiTny. respect 
from oth^people— all of these are elements thai can contribute to a feeling . 
of power. ^ V 

Whether there are three basic needs or a hundred is not an issue here. All of the 
needs essential for emotional health amount to a single notion: a basic need to be able 
to say, with confidence. \ am somebody! 1 really matter/^ « 

This has bepome increasingly difficult for many people to say in today s complex, 
rapidly changii)g society. One of the favorite mottos of student protestors in the 1960s 
vtas, ^ ana a human being. Do not bend, fold. spindle, or mutilate," 
^The economic. politicaL and technological challenges of modern life are awesome 
enough in^hemselves. Other factors— closely associated with the Jarger economic^ politi- 
cal, and technological forces— are more immedi^ite and troublesome. These jnelude: , 

□ A decline o[ nurturing in the faniii^. setting. Today s family is extremely vul- 
nerable. According to a major stujjy of the family by the Carnegie Council on 
'Children, the divorce rata fias iqcreased 700 percent since the turn of the 
century and an estimated four out of ten children born in the 1970s will 
sppnd part of their childhood in'a one-partner family. More itnportani* work 
patterns have drastically altered the nature ofchild rearing. The Council's 
rpport, AU Our Children: The American Family Under Pressure, stales that 

^. in. 1948., .only 26 percent of married women with school-age. children 
worked at anything but the job of keeping house and raising children. 
Now that figure has more than doubled: in Mareh 1976, 54 percent 
^worked outside the home* a majdritAf of them full-time- The increase . 
in labor-force participation is even more drarrtatic for married women 
who have preschool flfcildren once considered too young to be without a 
parent during the day: the proportion of such mothers who work rose 
from 13 percent in 1948 to 37 percent in 1976.i^. ^ * 



Bffciiuse piirents ha\e tirii^Jlo spend yi(h (heir cWklren, the G>uncil pwlHts o 
fne res[^>ni>ibiMt> for nurdiring ciiiklren has piisstrcl mcrea^ingly*i6 ins(iiii(it)ns ^ 
oiher (him (he famil> — the schools^ fi^exanij^Je.^vhich are hard pressed lo riicei ixlf 
(he demaneis (hiffiireoiiade of theni. Tele\ isioii. (qi:). has.of(en t)eTLt^nK\ lor lack of 
.ii better alterna(ive/a sul)st4tiite piirent. In the'opiniori of n***n>\ it js a most 
inadequate substitute, . ; ^ ^ ' , - ^ , ■ 

*D>\ u^nsi^ po\vcrk^ssnvs,\ tni\cj ifLSLiiunmukln ip race, saw or soctal 

i cAma. piscriniination is a perennial fact oi^lfe lOr mafi> people. Particuliiirlj for 
^ • minority children, handicapped cliiUlren. and poor cliiltht^n. discrimination can l^ie 
the princLpaf response of the \\orId outside the t\on]i?. prijUucing ^dless self-fulfilling 
propheciab and arecluding any chcJnce <\t de\ eloping api>siti\e self-concept, 
* lAccurding to tire Carnegie Councij on Children: 17 mifiion cliildretf in America ; 

grow up in "unofficial" poverty and have Jew^othor iH)le rfiocfeis than strugjilinc. 
^ chronieall) iineniplo>ed a,dults. For these ehiUli*en th,eV|ues{ion "What d^v jou want 

to be when you gr^m upV^-nuly be tt^source of confuvSion hotcJ^ing on despair, ^ 
O The decline of a seme uf irudiiiinLcnUure. aiid commwtily. ^ej^^ans are e\- ■ 
- \ Iremei) nKM)ile, The great majorir)*of Americans not only nioVe e\ er*y five jeai s 

or so. hut ihe\ also commute long distrfVice^to work-^^Fo^Kin the homx? i>literall\ ^ 
^ a bedroom and the comnninitj a road to a^parking spitCt. hi stark contrast to the 
small town of the past, wfth'ftsim^mac) and sense of community, the niodc^rn 
subprh in which (he majuritWifV\mericans li\e Is a commuinitv otsUiingei^, The 
hub of the modern suburb isV?t\so much the home or tfie iTKaLnioni ana pop 

store— it is the shopping nKMj\?ith its chain stores^and,fa^t^ioo^'^ franchises, . 

□ A prolonged iidolescence. The .young pe'rson grbwi^^ up,ip4od;fy s socjet'y is * 
denied the opportunity to assume iiduk rolei> precisely wh^ he or sh^is biologicallv. - 
and emotionally reiiity to eriierge froni the st\eltef of childhood. Where once chil- 
dren and )0ung adults wt^rked along^e theirparertts in the field?, shops, and e\'en 
■ ^ factories, today they are virtually for<^ to remain in school Moreo\'er. in \ iew of 
tf^e high rate of urtemplo^menl^thal has: plagued the oquntry^ r^c^ent years, it has , 
become incfeasingiy aiffi(iHlt tor young^people to test put adult roleif in the world 
of work, eyen'^oii a part-time ba^ and thereHysdgvelop a sense of purpose and 
dii;ectton. During the summer of 1977 tjie unempTb^^menrt rate among white youths 
was 17 percent: among black youths.4it was npore than 40 pei^enij^^r*"^ 
' The logical conclusion of this line of reasoning might well be fligit the ideal way of pre* ♦ 
venting drug abuse would be to bring about significant chatiges in th^entire society. Jn 
fact, the Carnegie Council on Children recomtriends changes in the tSfc^ law^ based on the 
concept of a guaraaleed minimum iacome, changes in work patterns that, would free both 
parents to spend mare time with their chifdren, and changes in health cape JegarsCrvices, 
and many other areas of modern life that have a direct bearing on the extpm46 which the^ 
basic humatjne^ds of all Americans are met withinjhe- family sett4fig. - / ^ 

A Strategy lor Drug A^use Prevention } y ^ ^ ^ 

Th.e rationale for drug abuse prevention d^ribeSd in the preceding pages represents *omC 
of the basic premises of drug abuse prevention programs today/ It 4ranslates into'a 
strategy that has gained wide acceptance. J * . 

□ Improving the various social conditions th^t affect tl^e family must be^i loni'-range 
effort, involvitjg jmportani political and ecpnomic^dpcisions- Thereforeiitican oe on^ 
one aspect of a realistic drug abuse prevention stJategy/Equally important dre program- 
matic efforts that can immediately benefit the segment of the popuIatiOn^that is most at' 
risk in relation to drug abuse. ^Ssenii^Uy. accordiilg (o the Cabinet^ubcommittee on Pre- 
vention, this is "the group of individuals who are not yef using drugs, or tfeose who are 
experijTienling or just bfeginning sustained drug use. ^ Therefore, <h^prifti^ry target of most 
drug abuse prevention prognwms island will continue to.be, young Qfople themselves. Th^ 
target population specifically identified by the Cabinet Subcommittee l§:.young people^ / 
between the ages of 8 and 20./Secondary targets of drug ab^^se preventioh^programs woulf 
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naturally be adults who are involved in the educatt&fvaod nurtunag^of young people: pri- - 
mariljrparenis, of ctftirse, but also teachersi' counselorsi and others^ professions that 
hiiye an impact on youth, ^ ^ . * ■ 

□ DruglrtHtSe prevention aims at affecting the environment and context-of drug use and 
i^buserThis includes such broad goals as strengthening and supporting the family and ihe 
schools. It also includes more specific intermediate goals such jis inflyencin^Jg^islation 
that affects drug trse-'the regulation of.drug advertising, for example/^ 

□ Drug abuse prevention aitns at strengthening the personal and social skills of individuals^ 
Providing straightforward factual information about ^Irugs and their effects is one aspect 

of such i\ strategy. Strengthening skills in personal competency areas siiclfas values dari- 
iication and decisidn-maKing are other approaches. Developing competency in basic 
literacy skills and job skills must also be mcluded,*- \, " 

□ Drug abuse prevention programs fit into a spectrum ranging fi'om primary prevention 
on the one hand to early iniervention on the other^- Primary-prevention is any drug abii$e 
prevention activity that ^itempts^tQ influence drug-using behavior before pattern^ of dryg 
at6is^ have developed. Programs that aim to prpvide parents of young chiidpen with effec- 
tive parenting skills or better ways of educating their children about personal health 
would be e^xamples of primary prevention. Early intervention activities focus on situations ' 
in which some pattern ol drug abuse or other dysfunctional behavior crosely associated ' 
with drug abuse hastegun to develop, A counseling center for hl^ school truants and 
dropouts* for example, would be a form of early intervention/ ' 

Q Drug abuse prevent ionHakes place in a wide variety of settings, Ttie family, the peer 
group, and the school are primary ^seg:ings. Secondary setting^ include the church, the 
media, recreation agencies, and the origiihal justice system, \ 

□ Since so many different "agencies affect the development of tlje primary target popula- 
tion (youth between the ages of 8 and 20), an effective drug abuse prevention strategy 
creates linkages and coaimonalities within and among these agencies, Tdeally; drug>abuse 
prevention is a comprehensive community-wide effort aimed at developirig a fully coor- 
dinated system of youth and family services, A 

□ The Federal governrnent^d the State governments can take the leadership in devel- 
oping andsharing resources and ideas pertaining to driig abuse prevehtion. The States 
usually have the tt^ain responsibility for fiscatand programmatic management of Statewide 
prevention progranis. Services are delivered primarily at thecommunity leyel, RegionaP^ 
and nat4<^nal networks sapp»t and catalyze local prevention efforts. 

This summary can only b^in t(> suggest the po^jibilHies inherent in a national drug 
abus^ prevention strategy. The purpose of the following chapters is to illusrfrate specifically 
whkwiappens when-such a strategy is translatec^intcjactual programs, - ' 



. CHAPTER 2 

Six Drug Abuse Pri»vention Strategies 

• Supported by a rationale that has emerged aflfer many years of experimentation, the field 
of drug al^use prevention is growing in sophistication and professionalism. It" is also 
changiog- One important new direction is the tendency. of several well-established drug 
abuse prevention programs to encompass^ variety of problem areas in addition to drug 
abuse, Thi^is only logical if yougfi are the target populadBn'and drug abuse is understood 
to be a complex phenomenon suggesting deeper problems. Programs that enhance individ- 
ual competencies and coping skills or improve' t^e environment of families, schools, and 
other youth-serving ii^titutions will also help to prevent many other negative or destruc- ' 
' tive kinds of behavior associated with .drug abuse— for ejtample, truaney,< vandalism, 
juvenile crime, runaways, and similar problem^. \ 

The trend toward more generalized goals reflects an awareness within drug abuse pre- 
vention programs that broader goals not only make sense, but afR5rd greater opportunities 
for financiaiand political support. Many drug abuse prevention programs acrosffthe 
country now receive State ai\d Federal juvenile justice and delinquency prevention funds 
in addition to funds for drug abuSe prevention. 

While the go^ils of drug abuse preventiop programs have broadened in recent years, 
their actual activities, often referred to by those in the field as '^strategies." have remained 
fairly consistent since the early 1970s. Affective education has become the mainstay of 
school-based drug education programs. Programs that prbvide young people with alterna- 
tives to drug use and other negative behavior, usually through community-based agencies,. 
^ are widespread. And a number of different training programs to improve famtly commu- ' 
nicatibn now exist that have h^p^d manj thousands of families. Of the six strategies de- 
scribed^jn this chapter," only one— life career planning— is relatively new. Howeyer, the 
. concepr of life career planning represents a compc^ite of activip^es that have worked well ^ 
with young pfeople for decides. * \ . . ' 

Each pf :nese six strategies encompasses several differ^ent techniques, approaches, and 
cunricuja that have been developed by staff members off programs and agencies across the 
country.-There is scarcely room to list all of those that are worth mentioning, much less 
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to tlcsciHv thcnviii tletaiK In the resource section, selected readinijs and reteiences^nay 
he lourul for obtaining further infomiaiion aln^ut each strategy. 

fn a sense, the delineation of six. strategies is anifrciiJ and is done here primarily for 
con\enience and clarity. In actual practice these strniegies may overlap- Affective educa- 
tion programs, for exan^le/ frequently incorporate information'about drugs as part of . 
role flaying and {JeV.isiotrmaking exercises.. And alternatives can easily be viewed as m^^^ 
aj;ilect of life c*nre^r planning. . ■ "J ^ 

ClearK, tKe account of drug abuse pre\ention strategies in this chapter is limited in its 
point of view. It dot's not deaf with efforts to charjge either the environment of drug use 
or broader societal infkienc<is that a(fect the fanrily find the individual. Thefocus here 
on shorter tci ni 'strategies does n<^t mean that other approaches to drugiabuse prevent ioil^ 
are not woi-th aTtenipting. Rather, it reflets the intention to pro\'ide the readers oT this 
bo<^ with practical approaches that can be implemented within realistic limits of.time and 
resources. 

INFORMATION 

The nu)rat<>rium on the prothiction of federallj funded drug information materials called 
for In the White House Specii^JS^ction Office for Drug Ahu.se Prevention (SAODAP) 
ki April opened the way for a total rejeciion of information as a pre\entJon strategy. 
This ^^as not SAODAP's irwent. E'^i months after the moi atoriyn^ was announced. 
SAODAP puhli.shed official guidelines for th? production of federally tunded drug jn- 
fornuitioa materials. The guidelines distinguished between messages that "have been ^ 
found to be generally ct^unterprtxluctjve. and. as such, .should be excluded from use in 
general informational Jiiaterials." and messages that were considered appropriate. Among 
the messages to exclude were: . " . . 

□ The use of ^rug X always causes condition Y/' 

□ "The use of drug X never causes condition Y/^ ' 

□ "Drugs are the only problem/' ^ ^ 

□ "Only illegal drugs are abused/^ ' 1 ' 

□ *Drug abuse is exclusively a youth problem/' ^ 

□tAny message couched in terms which tend to scare the subject and make- \ 
fear thj^niain deterrent to future use. . ^ r 

□ Stereotypes for inter\'iews and settings: businessman in suft^ young people in 
sandals, black man as pusher. 42nd Street. Haight-AsHbury^ele/ 

□ Demonstrating <he proper use of illegal drugs^glue sniffing and mainlining. , 
Amot]g ih£>se at SAODAP encouraged were: ^ ^ 

, □ Th^ drug problem is complex. There are no easy answers. Np^two drug users , 
are alike. 

□ Society has an inconsistent position regarding the use of chemicals to alter 
an inuividnal s mood. Some, like tobacco and alcphoL are legal while others 
are illegal. , » 

□ People can help to sofve the drug abuse problem by promoting tHeTollowing 
conditions: better youlh-adull communication; youth having a feeling of 
control oyer their own lives and a purpose in living; an acceptance by adults 

^ of the validity of alternative lifestyles; value structures in wKich immediate . 
gratification js not at the top of the list. 
Renewed pnthu^asm for information as a prevention strategy did not follow the lifting of 
the SAODAP moratorium. The idea still lingers that "kiformation doesn't work" and this 
has produced a tendency arhong people in the field to reject any kind of informaliongij 
approach to prevention. The careful and judicious use of information about drugs and 
their effects can and should be an important component of a prevention prpgratp, how- 
ever. The critical questions lo'consider.before the strategy is used are: What kind of in- 
formation? In what setting will it be*pre'senied? And, who will do the presenting? 
O What kind of informationt The SAODAP guidelines are as reliable as- any in suggest- - 
.ing an appropriate t<5ne and topics for dru^efated information. Even the most straight- 
forward drug information, however, shoLkj^ be carefully delivered, in smaH doses, and in 
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lesponbv to ii pcrcei\ eti nee<.l'foi ii; Past experience luis <.iepioriMnile<.i that4<.H> iiuich 
intornhjEion^ibout dniyb iiui> \yc worse ihan none at cilL Sewf^al sources of drug informa- 
lion are listecf in the resource section bf thrs book- - ' . 

, m in wlnu seiimg^U ii be prt\scnrcd? One of the nu>st ap|jj(>pri;ue and logieal places 
in which '^ouny p<^??ple can learn iUH>ut^di;ugs is the famiK , Sensitive parents will alwgys 

. be alert to a child , s ciirk'>sit> aimut topics like drugs, and the>, will he rjeady to answer * 
childrtifn s questions openlj iindjionestl)^ The\ should also Ije able, to .idmir when , 
lljej do not have sufficient i^ft>rmation u> answer a quesiion. If, as often happens, both 
LhKit*Ju*^ts and the >oung people in a faniilj do not feel conift>rtabie discyssiiig drugs or ^' 
similtXl)'sensiti\e topios, other sources of inf^^Kniaiion must be made a\ailable'^chool" o 

. ba.sed drug ihform<i(ion programs are worthwhile in diat ihej c:in conveniently relitMi , 
targe numbers <.>f younjf people. Almost any, other setting where joung people reuuiarl\ ^ 
c<.>ngreg^e— recreation cerrters, c<.>unselini; eeniers, or church program;?, for exaWiple— 
is (in iippropriatt; jiUce for con\eying low-tej factual information about drugs, Qsually 
in the fovm of pamj)hleis and other drug literature, ■ ' 

□ Who wtU Jo (he (Su'scfuin^i? Volimies of sophisticuted research have beel^ compiled 
OR die clemems that contribute to making the sources of a gi^n piece of infnrminiou 
craiible^. It lias been dcnionstraicd. (or example, that a piece of information will he 
bclie\e.tl when a conies^froni <.>ne source, but disl>elie\ed when it c<.>nies, coment iin- * 
changed, from anotJicr>The \ariables that affect ihe cretlihility of information are so 
coA^lcx that they arc best left to ad\ertising and market researcl'i companies. Common 
sense dictates. howe\er, thai where yv>ung people are concerne(J, factors com;ibuting to 
the cre<.iiiiilit> of information , include personal knowledge ofan<.l trust in thecommuni- 
catt>r and the communicator's own Knowledge of the information. Teachers in school 
seUtngs who lra\e been "drafted" to leach about drugs, but who are iincomfortaNe wiih 
^e .subj*c^aIKJ have no real inclination u> teach it, are among the least eredible sources 
of informati^IrT Adult pre^niers of drug information must be knt>wledgeabit^- comfonable, , 
^an^.! skilled in presenting \\ in order lo avoid the negative effects of the information 

/ strategy dfscussed earlier, , ' 

BuiUfing on these premises, drug^abuse preveoition program;; can imrodncft drug infor- 
mati<.>n through a \ariet> of tech piques,. The following examples are offered asJIJ^i^grations 
of how seieral progranis ha\e attempted tO offer drug information in a positi\T&, non- 
judgmental W'ilV- - . ' 

; / - ^ ^ ^ - , ^ ^ ^ 

Straight Talk to^ar^|s 

, PYD iParentS'Youth-Drugs), a program jointty sponsored by the Boise, Idaho, schools and 
^ several com'munii>-based"joutf/serviceorijani/!ations, offers a six-session training paclt*ige 
for parents of elemetltary ^hool children. The program aims at Equipping f^ents "to deal, 
effecii^clj with drug-related situations, holh in relation to their ehilcTren anawji^h other 
adults Three of the program's six sessions £tre oi'iented around drug inforniaiion, 
Topics mclMde pharmacologv. State and Federal laws relating to drug use; the effecjs qf 
advertising on tne drug problem,^nd peer pressure to take drugs, 
, The purposeof PYD's specific drug information component is to present definitions 
and facts Ahaf are ^'broad, utilitarian, scif ntiXically Sbetirate, and de-sensationalrzed," In 
introdcicinjtj parents to a orief overview of drug pharmacology, for example, the PYD 
manual explains that lack of knowi<;dge about drug effects has resumed in ''iHuch inaccu- 
rate information aboyi what drugs can arid cannot do," According to the PYD manual, 
a typical American coclctail [iariy x)ffers,an accurate idea of hc^K' mind-altering diHigs work- 
Atsu|h a gathering, people of approximately the same age and body size consume 
the same amqunt'of the yug alcohol over the same period and yet behave in^markei;Hy 
different ways. Some become boisterous or e\en agressive; some passive, withdrawn, 
or 3leepy;some amorous, flirtatious, or lasci\ iousrand S(^me show no particular 
change from their nondrug slate, v ^ 

. The sarri<^ diversity of reaction can be/ound with all of the mind-altering drugs 
^ ^, wiih'wf)ich this program Is concerned. ' " 



In ci section uiMlrui> laws, the PYD niiiiiiial presents objective arguments for and against 
decriminali/.uti(>n of nKiriluuina witWdul taking sides, then, as a "hojiiework assignment/* 
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decnmmah/.uti(>n oi manhiuina witivoui taking sides, then, as a "nojiiework assigr 
. asks the participants to prepare for a debate al>out the issue during the next sq^sion. 
Tii/hiny [o reast^ns^ whv people, use drugs. ihclucHng the e/fects of advertisjng,'the. manual 
sta^ses the f:^ct - often difficult^or parentj/to accept— that for many yoiing people drugs 
art? a source of pleasure. * . ^ * * ^ ^ 

According to Gary Slee: health education coordinator for the Boise schools, ^Informa^ 
t ion is a ^eat ploccto start but a poor pkice to finish/' Slee points out that most parents , 
who attend the PYD sessions" want and need current information about drug use, Jt^t-that 
the final sesslon*i of the program, which introduce family communication techniques and . 
- refer parents to a wide variety of youth services in the community, are just as important. 
' Wben parents ftr^t come into the program. ^'^lys Slee/*matnly they want to get acqitainted 
with the jargon and current facts about drugs. The real issue is how the parent and the 
. kid feel about each other, but we^wait until they fci^l more comfortable to deal-with that/* 

Kids Ask Questions 

"The Oranjie County (California) Department of Eduiiation Drug Abuse Prevention Educa-. 

^ tionTenter (DAPE:C,)< in operation since 1972. provides a variety of services^ to public 

^ sch(x>ls. pri\ate schools, and community-based youth service organizations throughout the 
county. One secvice is a series of ten-week accredited workshops for teachers, parents,^ 
administrators, mental health workers' nurses, and law enforcement personnel- Another 
is a youth. invoK ement ''peer'counseling program in the schools. The Center has also pro- 
duced and pul)lished curriculum materials based on meeting human needs in the classroom 

^ and developing more effect'ive parenting skills. 

; ' The Center recognizes the importaoce of information about drugs by sponsoring presen- 
tationyof drug information in school district classrooms. During the 1976-77 school year, ^ 
the DAPEC staff members made presentations in over 700 elementary and secondary class' 
rooms. In anticipation of these sessions, students from the third through twelfth grades* 
were asked to submit written questions, which were then answered by the DAPEC staff in 
a factual manner app^op^iate toTlTe students' grade levels. Followinjg are selected ques- 
tioffs that the students asked* Clearly, they reflect a certain amount of kiiowtedge as well 
as ignorance. " " . / 

Third Grade: 

D WhaMf your mom gives cjrugs to you when you are sick^ . ^ 

□ NA/^hy do people tjet drunk wN|| they drink? 

O If someone smokes pol once do they get crazy? 

□ What does sniffing glue'do to you? ' ^ 

, . □ Shouldyou take drugs wben jjour mother or father d6es not know? 

□ Are drugs like vitamins^^ " . ' 

□ How mbch time does one cigarette lak^ from your life? 

□ What happens whep you mix drugs an^d alcohol? ^ ^ » 

□ Can you (lie from Bloody Marys? 

□ How do you use drugs and m'edjoine the good way? 

Fourth Grades , " , . > 

; ^ □ How many drinks would it take toget you drunk at the age of nine? 

□ Would a person commit suicide if he couldn t get his drugs? ' - - , 

□ I have a gtandma and her'sister has a problem with her mind. I-\vanted to know if 
there is a pill that canJidp her? > ^ 

, /- O What are uppers ancf downers? ' , - , - \ 

0 Why does cocaifie Cost so much? 

□ What are rainbows? ' ' . - 

□ Do people dope in candy on Halloween? ^ , ^ 

□ Why do people sniff paint? * " . 

□ Why do people hit their kids when they get drunk? 

□ Why doesn't Presiclent Carter, stop th? people from taking dope? 

□ Why, when people smoke pot,'do they kill people.? Because when I was at a rock 
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' concert a guy that Smoked pot stabbed anotherman. 

□ Why is alcohol legal.and drugs aren^t? - * ■ 

□ How many drinks shouW an adult have a day? 

□ What do you do if your dad is drunk and he spent ^11 of his dimes and the bar 
doesn't have a phone and you are too small to drive youi*self home? 

□ Why are" you teaching us about.drugs? 

□ If you mix alcohol with Valium is it dangerous? • - . » . 

□ Why dp kids listen to people who tell them not to abuse drugs, and then they do it 
' anyway? . , ' * - ■ • 

□ What are the chemicajs in glue that make a person fall unconscious? , 

□ How powerful are Black Beauties? ' ' 

Q Why do teenagers mess with drugs? ' " > ^ 

□ VVHich is worse, cigarettes or marihuana? ^ . ■ • 
Fifth Grade: , - 

□ What should you do if your mother smokes? * * . 

□ Is there really any cjifference between low-tar cigarettes and the others or do fh?y 
Just say that to Sell more? ^ ^ ^ > 

Q Can ThAi-stickj kill you? 

^ □ Where do yoU get pills, heroin, cocaine, and LSP? 

, □ My mother doesn't l|ke beef, but she drinks it to Keep my dad company. Could- 
you help her with this? ^ • 

□ If people know that they are going to get drunk, why do they drink so much? 

□ Is It all right to smoke* riot to be neat, but for medical reasons? 

□ For someone who always has to tte chewing ^um, could you cajl that a drug? 

□ Why do junkies put rubber bands around their arms? 

□ Do reds have a bad effect on a pei^on if they don*t take whites with them? ^ - _ 

□ If a personJtakes drugs for a long, jong time, is it true that their brain turns into ai 

' sort, of jell? - ♦ ' ' ^ 

□ If your parents don't want you to smoke why do they do it? 

□ How can I stop my ll-year-old friend from smoking and Srihking yet not become 
involved? * ' %* ' ^ ' ■ ' ^ 

Sixth Qrade: ♦ . , " 

P My friend say? that you can have ah ounce of marihuana, but he doesn't know if 
that's an ounce a day or in your wl](ole life, which is it? 
' □ Are even good drugs a little bad? ^ 

□ Why do people feel like they are in heaven after they've t;aken drugs? 

□ When did it start happening?- ^ ■ 
Seventh Grade:^ 

□ Was Judy Garland a junki^ 

□ Is it true thai in Spain kids oy^r five years of age are allo>yed by law to smoke 
and drink? 

□ Does pot stunt your growth? 

. □ What IS a flat kHo? ^ . - a 

□ If your boyfriendTises drugs and vou don't, how should you try to^make your boy- - 
f rien d stop using d(ugs? Or shouM you start? 

Iitfurmation Ortented <^assroom Aptivfties 

An unconventional technique for presenting drug-related information in the classrODm 
setting isjiepresented in Deciding^ a cutriculum publication of the^'Alameda County 
(California) Sghool Department. Deciding was developed by the staff of the Department's 
Training and Development Center (formerly the Drug Education Center) as a way of pro- 
viding students with activities for exploring mformation about alcohol on their own. *'Each 
activity is self-directing," the introduction to Deciding states, * and students may be en-^ 
couraged to do teamwork>In reisponse to student Questions about how to do an activity, 
we suggest that teach'ers give very limited additional explanation in or^er to encourage 
students' creative and exploratory behaviors/' Deciding emphasizes thdt its ten activities 



are opon-enclcci and thai there ace no righi or wrong xinswt^rs* In shori, ihe (eacher is re- 
mo\ecl from (he role of Ihe omniscienL diclaciic purveyor-of facis. ^ 

The Dcciduifi aetiviiies include an in\esiiga(i<.ui of palterns of l^everage consunipiion 
naiiohallj, siaiewick. and within the class; a game siitiilar to bingo, played with factual , 
<tatements*about alcohol printed oh small squares; a Variety "of activities'designed jo en- 
coui>ige investigations* of the effects of media and advertising on alcohol drinlking; and an 
e\ploration of allernalA^^p^^to alcohol use. Also included in th(/ Deciding nwdule are a^fjre- 
test and a posi-tesi <.)f knowledge of alcohol-relatedinformation, , 

An assj^ssmenl of tiie mo'dultj's impact in a test 'school <Jistrict indicated a high degree 
of student interest and involvement and genenU enthusiasm among the teachers-who used * 
Deckiinii in their classrooms. There was also, according to a report of the study, "a 
marked upgrading oJt the knoivledge of the effects of alcohol use'' at all grade levels in 
which it was useClV * " ' , - 

AFFECTIVi; EDUCATION 

the uneasy atmosphere of uxlay's schwjs, affectivb education is not merely an interest- ^ 
illy de\cIopment or a useful strategy fi)r drag abuse prevet^Tipn programs. It has become a 
inovemcni and, in si*ine iostances, a criisadc\ a / 

, ' Af!ecti\'c education is a logical response to the observation, cx^mmon among iJie "school 
■Li'itic.'i^' of (he I%{K, that although school di,stricts invariably adopt as their universal goal ^ 
(he et^ocation of the "wh^^fle person," schools usuall> devote nn^st of their time and energy ^ 
lo the education ot the cogniiive, intellectual parts only, Aftective development — the 
^trcniithening of seli-t^steein and interpersonal skills, for example — usually just happens, 
without riuich deliberate attention t)n'^the part of teachers* 

Alfeetiye education is not an isolated trend. It has much in common with the human 
p<.)tential mo\enient that was taking shape in growth centers and training laboratories 
around the vountry in the J%Os. Techniques that stimulate fantasy and role playing, that 
help peopje to ^et in tortch >\ith their feelings" in order to cornmunicate better with others 
and to understand themselves, that enable participants in a small group to understand the 
group's dynamics, Xliai call aliehtion to "body language" and ' eye coniac^"— allpf these 
can be luiurrd in sehool-based affective education programs and in progran\s fcJr ^ndividual 
and yroup dc\elopment in nonschooL adult Settings as well* All stem directly from ihe 
idea>;, ps\chological theories, and methods of a small group of leading humanistic psy- 
cht)k)L;ists and teachers who^came into sudden prominency in the l%Os* 
, The rationale for affective educatiorf and humanistic techniques also applies equally lo 
adullii and lo youth, Prior to the l%pK* the most acceptable vehicles for improving self- 
esteem and social interpersonal skills were individual couniieling and psychotherapy* 
These approaches are expensive and, l^ecaus^ they rely heavily on one-to-one client-coun-^ 
selor relationships, they reach a very limited clientele. Although affective education ts not 
the equivalent of psychotherapy— the advocates of affective education are always very ' 
auick 10 point this outfit is based on the premise that the great majority of young people 
enct>unier normal devdopmenia! problems, such as low self-esteem or communications 
prol^lerm, and that tlie most eflicient way of helping them gain more awareness is in a 
support ive'grciyp setting* ^--^ ' 

Thus, affective education in the schools is usualfj seen as being relevant not just to 
* high risk ' students, but to all students. According to the proponents of affective educ^J- 
tion, merely growing up in today's tense, pressured society creates new^ riskslhat did not 
e\ii;t even as recently as a generation ago. . O - 

Many affective education programs have Been implemented in the Nation's schools^ it 
is important to notei withogt ever being identified as a fprm of drug abu^ prevention, A 
particular exercise might be used in one school as pant of ar.class in English or communi- 
cations and in another school as part of a drug education class* 

What exacdy is affective educatict^n and .what techniques does it use? By now* a decade 
after affective education began to be widely used in scnools'i a complete affective educa- 
tiort reading list, including curriculum matertalsi would fill a sizable library. Several of 
-the best or most authoritative books and curriculum materials are listed in the resource 



section. Anyone who took the time 16 go through the entire affective education opus, how- 
ever, would soon recognize^a repetitio*oT themes and learning activities. Several of the 
most important affective education techniques are described below. ^ 

ValuM Clarification 

Developed by Louis Raths, Sidney Sinion, Merrill Harmon, and several colleagues/values 
clarification has become a Staple of affective education, and techniques and learning activi- 
ties devised by Ratte, Simor>. et al., in their pioneering books on the ^bject/have been 
widely duplicated and imitated- Values clarification is based on the pimiise that onlj; on- 
the basis of clearly. recognized values can people make conscious, well-informed choices ^ 
and decisions. The process of values clarification can be described as tlhree basic'steps: 

□ Choosing freely from alternatives after carefully considering the consequencfes of each 
alternative. . ^ \ . ' 

□ Prizing: fueling po'sitivefly about the choice and^ publicty affirming it. 

□ Acting: manifesting the choice in action repeatedly and consistently.-^ 

Some values* clarification activities ask the students to go through these steps p^^vately— ^ 
by keeping a '^vafues journal," for example, or hy writing personal responses to topics 
and situations that need not be shared with classmates* Other activities are oriented more 
toward public affirmation of values. These activities include: 

□ A continuum. Students are asked to indicate where they stand on a continuum covering 
any one of a^wide variety of topics, panging from extreme advocacy to extreme disapproval, 
and to discuss their reasons for their choice. One end of a continuum relating to man- / 
huana laws, far example, might be, "Marihuana is a dangerous drug and anyone who pos- 
sesses it should receive a life term in prison." The other might be, ^ Marihuana is less 
harmful than alcohol, which is legal; therefore even little children should be able to buy 

it wheneyerlheyjatgrit." p ^ - 

□ Values voting. The teacher asks for "thumbs' up'' or "thumbs down'' votes on selected 
values or issues that pertain to the olass discussion topic. 

□ Rank ordering. The students are asked to rank orArr selected items that a^-e related 
vto each other. In an exercise on "Things 1 like t6 do with, my leisure time/' each st(4dent 

might be ^ked to rank order a minimuni^ti^ii-activitjes, for example. An additional step, 
commonly used in this activjtyusJa dra^ a grid next to the, items and fill in the grid with 
* symbols for each item-indicating factors such. as: "'S': costs more than S5.00^; "*A': 
usually do this alone" ;;'**Y*: have done this within the last year ; and so on.^ 

Self-Esteem Building 

Several current programs, bdoks, and curriculum guides center on classroom techniques 
aimed at enhancing students self-esteem through a variety of technique?. These include 
recognizing and accepting feelin(gs such as joy, anger, fear, disappdintment, or affection; 
sharing aspects of qneself with other group members; an^d encouraging'acceptance of in- 
dividual differetices. ^ 

S"elf-esteem buifcling classroom activities vaiy considerably from one program and one 
grade level toTanother. DDSO (Developing Understanding of Self and Others), for example, 
is a kit designed for the primary grades that relies heavily on story-telling puppets audio- 
tapes, and songs. Magic Circle, a program thjit is more appropriate for the upper elemen- 
tary grades, requires more concentration from the student and more focused listening 
skills than PUSO, since the main Activity involves children talking and listening to each 
other. At the intermediate and secfondary levels, J^e topics for discussions related to self- 
esteem tend to be more sophisticated— focusing, for exSampIe, on peer pressure, ethnic 
. identity, and se?fuality. Ombucfeman; an affective curriculum d^veloped'by the Charlotte 
Drug Education Center in Charlotte, North'Carolina. includes nonverbal exerqises aimed 
at developing tjii^t^nd confidence in the group; discussions on racial stereotypes; and an 
exercise that asks students to demonstrate the different dancing styles of paribus ethnic 
groups represented in the class. ^ ^ ^ 

Classroom Meetings t 

Usually in the form of opeo-ended discussions ir> vAiich the students arrange their chairs 
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in a circle, classroom mceiings are a common affective education technique, Often the 
teacher* plowing the role of facilitator, will join the students in the circle in order ip remove 
himself ^herself from the more traditional authoritarian role. Meetings may be regularly 
scheduled-^either at the beginning or the end of the school day, for example— or held on 
an impromptu b;isis as a way of dealing \vith yiiniediate probleriSs that require the attention 
of tlie entire.class. 

The Schools. Without Failure program, an approach to implementing affective educa--^ 
lion schoolw'ide de\elopeU by psychologist William Glasser/ uses classroom meetings asa 
basic technique. Meetings conducted as j)art of a Schools Wjthout Failure, progrJlm follow 
a common set of rules: 

□ Only one person talks at a time. < ■ ^ 

□ The class sits in a tight circle. 

□ Everyone listens to everyone else. ^ 

□ Judgments are not allowed: there is no grading, criticism, or correction of statements 
made durinu the meeting, 

□ There are no right or wrong answers. 

GlasSer sugge$ts three biisic kinds of classroom meetings. * 

□ Open-ended meetings are a wa\ of exploring feelings, values, and issues of personal 
cbncerns covering such topics as; 

□ H eych of you hiid enough money right novv. would you continue going to school? * 
Cf] If >ou had the power to eliminate onexarmful thing'in the environment, what'^ 

would it beV ^ ^ ^ ^ 

□ Educatiomd diagnosfic nieeiings are held for the purpose oE-exploring curriculum con- 
tent areas and assessing what the students know or need to learm For the teacher these 
meetings can be an indirect way of assessing whether he/sh^ has successfully taught a 
particular concept^— they might be held at the end of a unit, for example, instead of a quiz 
orMest. If the class has just completed a unit on anthropology, the teacher mij>ht ask the 
following kinds of questions in a diagnostic meeting focusing on ' cultures : ^ . ^ ' 

□ Are some cultures better than^others? 

□ What factors mgike a Culture what it is? " ^ 

□ Of the different cultures w,e have studied, which is your favorite? 

□ Problem-solving nieeiings. Since an innova^tive approach toschpol discipline is one of 
the most important aspects of the Schools Without Failure program, Glasser also recom- ^ 
mends prdblem-solving meetings that deal with fictionalized situations or with.actual prob- 
lem situations when they occur. • . ^ - . 
" In order to run an effective classroom meeting, Glasser points out, the teJacher must , 
be not only highly skilled in group leadership and sensitive to the dynamics of the group, 
but ready to go through as many as 30 practice efforts before getting it right. In short, 
Glasser warns, classroom meetings may sound easier to bring off than they actually are. 
Without the proper supervision and control, they can degenerate into aimless chitchat or, 
,worse, noisy chaos* - ^ ^ 

Role Playing 

Role playing is useful to help students understand problem situations or value conflicts 
> through simulated experience. It enables students to emphathize with people in positions 
that may be dramatically different ^rom their own and it is also a way of getting '*close'* 
to a sensitive problem and testing solutions without taking any great risk. Following is a 
typical role play situation centering on a drug-related isgue.: ^ ' % " ^ 

□ Mary has never smoked marihuana* Ted lakes her to a party one Friday night ' 

^ and most of the other kids are smoking* When a roarihitana joiUt is passejd around 
the room, it finally comes to M9ry. Tecijias just smoked the joint himself and 
Mary wants to impress him.because she hopes he'll ask her to go steady. 
In addition to assigning, or asking for volunteers for rhe roles of Ted and Mary* thfe 
teacher might also ask other students to play the roles of other teenagers at the parly. 
Following the role play*^the teacher might open up a general discussion about what hap- 
pened, asking the pl^tyets in particular how they felt about being in tffeir roles. A* teacher 
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who knows the students well can gain extra "mileage"ivoni an exercise like this by assign- 
ing to particular roles people wh«se actual behavior indicates that they might be quite 
unlike the roles they are being asked to play^ / 

Role playing can also be used to enhance subject content areas— for exdniple/as a way 
of helping students to identify more cicsely with historical figures or characters in ^ 
literature. ' ' 

Dec^slon-tMaking/Profolem-Solving ^ - . 

Defcision- making and-problenWoIving techniques are generally quite similar. Decision- 
making activlties'focus on individual problems or conflicts, while problem-solvihg acti\ r 
ties usually deal with group problems or conflicts. Whatever the level, individual decision- 
making andgroup problem-solving inA^olve a series of readily identifiable steps: 
1. Define the problem or conflict. \ 
List the possible choices or alternative ways of resolving the problem or conflict. 
^ 3.' Investigate the consequences of each of the alternative resolutions or choices. 
4* Choose the alterJiative that Is most satisfying to the individual or the group- , ' 
Although there are numerous variations on these problem-solving steps in the literature 
on affective education, these four steps represent the essential process. 

The role playing situation described^ove might lead. logically to an exercise in decision- 
making. The student who plays "MaiV'' is required to come up with a solution to her di' 
lemrna during the course.oi the role pla>. In thediscussion following the.role play the teacher 
might ask the class [o define the decision, think of alternative ways of making it, investi^ 
gate the consequences of each alternative, aad consider whether another decision might 
have been iji'ore beneficial. - \ * 

'Role playing is frequently useful in group problem-solving exercises as welL A common 
group problem-solving actiyjty, for example, asks six to eight people to pretend that they 
are tnepassengers in a light plane ihat has run out bf gas and landed safely in a desert 
hundreds of miles from the nearest town. They have a specified list of supplies, but noth- 
ing else. What will they do? In another popular exercise the group is asked to imagine 
that they are a committee of Presidential Cabinet members. They have just received word 
that a bomb is about to explode at a distant nuclear testing site and that there will be^room^ 
for only eight people in the bomb shelter* They have half an hour to choose which eight 
people wilfsurvive from a list of twelve. (This exercis^ also forces the participants to 
clarify their values*by making them clhoose one kind of '^survivor ' over another.) 

The ultimate useuilness of decision-making exercises is their application to real life 
situations^ Again, the sensitive teacher who can use the technique skillfully may have a 
variety of opportunities to apply it either to classroom disciplinary situations or to non- 
school situations that students share with the class- 
There is^a hazard in summarizing affective education technique^ as if they were little . 
more than a series of off-beat classroom activities. The risk is that some readers may be 
.misled into thinking of affective education as a diversion or a anvelty. 

At its best, affective education implies a completely ne\^ ait^ifferent way of teaching. 
For many teachers, a full understanding of affective education cannot occur without days 
and weeks of inservice training followed by careful e?tperimentation with affective educa- 
tion techniques. Some teachers decide after exposure to these techniques that the strategy 
is too miich in conflict with their own personal teaching styles ever to be useful to.them. 
In accordance with the principles of affective education itself,'a teachers decision not to 
us? the strategy should be respected. Affective education works ohiy when teachers believe 
in it, feel comfortable in the informal classroom atmosphere it requires, and aCe sensitive ^ 
to anchconcerneLil about their students' nonacademic concerns. 

Affective education can be a devisive influence when it is not handled properly. Indeed, 
school administrators and teachers who favor the strategy must make a conscientious effort 
tl6 communicate with their students' parents about what affective education is and why 
they want to do it. Usually the opposition will be minimal when parents have been care- 
fully informed, and th^ir^^ugstions and concerns responded to, before an affective curricu- 
lum is implemented. , , ' 
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Finally, affective education should not be viewed as a substitute for instruction in basic 
skills or other curriculum areas that are important to cognitive development. A student 
may be able to accept himself/herself in class because ola frieiidly, supportive.atmos- 
phere created by the teacher and his/herrtTtassmates. Nothing could.be niore damaging 
to that Student s self-esteem' and sense ofj^ower, however, than to emerge from such a 
classroom into the real worid as a functtonarilliterate. ldeally> affective education and 
cognitive education will truly balance each other —just as most school districts' statements 
of goals say they will— in educating the "whole person." " . ^ 

p£er and cross-age tutoring and counseling 

Although peer and cross-^ge tutoring and counseling are grouped here under a single 
heading, they are distinct 'from ea<^h other in some important ways, discussed below. They 
are similar, however, in their emphasis on'student^ working with other students and 
assuming responsibility for part of the educational process. They at;e discussed together 
to Emphasize this point. *^ . ■ 

Peer and cross-age tutoring and counseling are based on the premise that throughout 
modern*society. adolescents encounter a dilemma. At a time when they are beginning to 
mature physically and emotionally, they discover \hat the.role assigned them by society 
is ' student" and thSt it will remain theii" assigned role for several yearsl^eyond the time 
when they are ready to make the transition tb more funcjional roles. One of the traditional 
tasks of schools hgts been to reinforce this role of student. Far toa often students in 
'Schools are required ptimarily to sit,quietly* listen to adults talking to them, and commit 
to memory a huge quantity of abstract information in which they may find little or no 
personal nieaning. \ ' ' ' 

Peer and cross^age tutoring and counseling are ways of enabli|ig students to assume 
admt roles, if only temporarily; to bfecome actively involved in their own iearningand 
in someone else's learnmg; and to take on a "real world" responsiblity within the artificially 
ftmpartmentalized world of the schooL Fev^ of the norma] activities of schools allow this 
opportunity, thus creating an environment in which, for some, the drug subculture becpmes 
*a more appealing form of "community involvement" and social status. , 

Peer and cross-age tutbring and counseling programs can provide meaningful *'work'' 
within the school setting to students who might otherwise suffer from low self-esteem and 
a general lack of involvement with school or with other students* Research on the effects 
ofpeer and cr6ss"age tutoring and counseling programs on student participants has con- 
sistently shown that students who tutor aind counsel make- gains in sdf-concept and, when 
tutoring others,Mn the skills they are teaching.^ 

It is ironic that, when peer and cross;age tutoring and codnselin^ programs first began * ^ 
to attract wide notice in the 1960s, they were regarded as a major mnovation. In the last 
century, olde^c students conimonly taught or tutoi-ed younger students not out of their 
teacher s cqmpulsiop to innovate, but because their energies were needfed. J^he over^ 
worked teachej in a country schoolhouse frequently had no choice but to rely on this form 
of assistance. 

Youth Tutoring Youth 

A leading advocate of the conce^Jt of peer and crpss-agC tutoring, 1the National Cominissi*^ 
on Resources fbr Youth, was founded in 1967 primarily to promote acceptance of the idea 
that youth can be 'integrated into adult society at an earlier age."^^ One of the Com- 
mission's major efforts toward this end has been the development of a jirogram called 
Youth Tutoring Youth (YTY). Since the beginning of the program^ thousands of YTY 
projects have teen established in communities all over the country, and the Commission 
has produced^a vafiety of training materials, handb6oks, atid documentary reports. * 

In some wa^, setting up a YTY program is relatively simple, since there are very f^w 
material requirements. An adult supervisor is needed, but only part-time. Under optimal 
conditions the program should provide a comfortable, quiet space in which tators and 
tutees can meet and work together. Handbooks Jor supervisors and tutors are available 
front the Commission at little cqsit (see resource section). 
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Logistical arrangeViients^Cfir^ bt^conie complicaied. In one of its earliest niatnifestations, , 
YTY was a suniniei" project of the Neighborhood Youth Corps and the tutors were paid for 
their tin^ Tutors met their tutees at youthi^^enters and schools. During the school year, 
however, arranj^ing fur tutors^.and tutees to meet together Ciin require elaborate scheduling, 
and transportation arrangements, especially in spra\\ling suburban communities^tutors - 1 
in a high school maj need lo he driven to the elementary school where their tutees are 
located. Some districts using YTY solve this problem by arranging fer the entire program 
to be contained irt a single building— for example, by having seventh- and eighth-graders 
tutor cl)ildr,en in the primary gracjf^s. Others arrange for tutors to have two-hour blocks of 
time; this is usually sufficient even,when travel is involved. 

Resistance from counselors, teachers, and administrators is a*potential pra&lem. If fh 
tutor is an underachiever or a problem student (which YTY encourages), Ms/her teachers 
and school administrators may *be,skeptical about allowing him/her to take the tini^ Vw^y^ 
from school" when he or she,nreeds "help/' Yet reports on^TY programs in which both 
the tutors and the tutees are underachieving or troubled students have consistently dcrnori- 
strated that [utor-tutee pairs will be lo^aL faithful, and punctual with each other ev'fef at 
times when they are ing the adults in their lives nothing but trouble. The annals oT YTY 
are filled with cases in \vhich a tutor, for example, will cut high school for a day. but^w ill 
make a point of showing up at an elementary schooljo meet with his or her tutee. 

According to a first -hand account of one year in the liffe of a YTY program.^ se\ eral- 
elements were important in the program's success.^N^l the leasf of these was the easy- , 
gping style^<tf the supervisor. An equally critical factor was the supervisor's willingness to, 
"leave lhe;kids alorje; respect their ability to find their own approach to tutoring; [and] 
trust ther)i to make their own judgments and find theii* own answers." ^ 

As on^ of the tutors, a 17-year-old paired with a hyperactive^sixth-grader. put it: 
- ' . Sometimes Til be waiting here and I'll see his head at the door, but he turns and rims 
away. So 1 go after him, which is proba(^ly what he wants. Only he knows V\\ never , 
run after him, I'll just walk and take my time. Once Mrs. Miles j the supervisor! caught 
^ him in the hall and just lit into hirn. She told me J can't let him get away with acting 
^ like that. But it seems to me that she treats him the way she says sh^ wouldn't ever 
, treat us, so 1 don't think 1 should treat him that way. She disagrees with me on this. ^ 
hut I just told her to leavg Yyrone alone and let, me handle him, 1 really think she's * 
wrong about him. So she lets me do what 1 think is right. 
The tutor elaborated on his relationship with his tutee in an interview: 

Q: What s you^job as a tutor; what s the most important thing you.do? 
A: Teach him responsibility. 
Q: How do you ^o about that? 

A: His problem is transferred into English and reading skills like that. See, if he had 
responllbility, he'd have learned it. But he ^i<^n't. so he needs the responsibility 
now.... , . . 

Q: What kind of help does Tyrone heednnost? 

A: Spelling. - ^ ^* 

Q: iiow do you know? ^ ' ,* * ' 

*A: When he's reading jo me, he'll pronounce words that aren't he'll just say the 
first word that comes into his head. He thinks HI just correct hitff and he won t 
have to do the work. He does the same thmg with spelling words.... 

Q: Do you think he's happy in the progrSm? How do yoq know? 

A: Half and half. He's moody; it depends on the day. Overall, he's happy in the pro- 
gram; he comes. 1 know Tyrone; if he wasn't happy he wouldn't come. At first he 

^ wouldn't comej he'droam the halls. Now. he's here at ten every day.... 

Q; What kinds of improvement have you seen in him? , - 

A: In seaclingT at first he was pronouncing words, sounding them out; now he goes 
through a book, just readihg it. ' - v - 

* Q: Do you think his teacher should take credit for that, or do you think you played 
a part? | . , ' 
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A:1tf s half me, half the teacher; From what I've heard/he doesnH pay allenlion too 

much In class. ^ " , . 

0- What do you like most about tutoring? - . ^ 

A: I get to tell other peopleabout hitn, like my mother, my girlfriend, my friends. 
I'm tearmogi too. Tm learning that I misjjed out on a lot when 1 was inr his grade. 
Like coT^onant blends, ^wels, prepositions— all these things l^hould Ve learned 
in the little^grades when/l was messing around. lt*helps mtrr^fSd better now. It's 
increasedmy vocabulary, too.... 1 love to read now. Like I couldn't stand mythology 
in eighth grade: now 1 love it: they're really great stories.... 

Peer Counseling * \ 

^ k^ the above^experpts from the interview with-a'^^^Tutor indicate, peer and cross-age ^ J 
tul^^ring need not, and probably cannot, be lithited exclusively to cognitive skills or infor- 
mation, even when cognitive skill development is the primary concern of the tutoring-re-^ 
' , lationship. Peer counseling, on the other hand, deliberately focuses on affective develop- 
ment— and*trequently on personal probl^^ms. For this reason, it is a much more challenging 
approach to implement and requires considerably more training of the staff and the coun- 
selors who participafte. . \ ^ ' 
The rationaleior peer counseling programs is rooted in the feeling on high school carrj- 
. puses several years ago that the gap between adults and adolescents had" become too wide * 
to bridge in many cases. Originally, many peeV counseling programs were envisioned as a 
way of providing frequently desperate young people with anputlet for their anxiety or 
^ 1 with information about wheris to gotor further help in crisis situations. - 

in 1972, PRIDE (Professional Resources In D^lopmental Education), a school-based 
drug abuse prevention program in Dade Cpunty, Florida, initiated a peer cpunseling pro- ; . 
^ralTl that has served as a model for school districts across the country. According to . / 
■ PRIDE s founder. Don Samuels. '*Peer counselors have worked with over 20,000 students ^ 
in group situations and hundreds moi;e in individual excjian^es, helping them to identify, 
clarify, and work out their own personal hassles. The program is a give and get one' While 
the peer counselc*!^ are helping others, they are reinforcing their skill in interaction, be- 
coming more aware of their own feelings, and growing as,tney help others grow."^ Samuels 
envisions peer counseling as a "support, prog ram" that should seek to reach *'that segment^ 
of school population that might not go to an adult for help with a particular problem. 
It should be designed to complement and supplement the existing guidance program/' 
^ ^ Through PRIDE, secondary level peer counselors ^york either with elementary students at 
\ * -thejifth- and sixth-grade levels, or with their peers in rap rooms in their own schools, , 
PRIDE'S rap rooms are comfortable places designed and decorated by students, where 
.other studentSt£an-^rop in, talk about their problertis, socialize, and just have fun/' Eadj| 
rap room is staifFd ^t all lirres by at, least one trained, peer counselor. 

Training fot the peer counselors in PRIDE is rigorous. Evefi before training begins, the 
resource specialists in charge of trailing make an effort to screen out volBnteers who may 
be interested in an easy grade Or unaware of the degree of commitment recjuired. Also, ^ , 
' Samuels warns, students who attend the initial informational meeting are discouraged 
" from participatii^ if they are considering experimenting with illegal drugs. Yet, as Samuels 
points out, the program is not concerned with b€ing just another outlet for honor roll 
students: "Since the program should be available to all students, the peer counselors them- 
^ selves must be made^i^) of a cr<KS-section of the student bodyJ'^ 

' Once selected, group&*ot 12-15 prospective peer counselors undergo a nine-week training 
^course, Th6 cours6 p^rovides the participants^ with a wioe variety of skills gnd information: 
communication, listening, and counseling^skills; role-playing situations; values clarification 
exercises; a^nd, finally, supervised practicein the school^ rap room. The kinds of slylls 
and behaviors that the training program is designed to promote are aptlv summarized in 
a .counseling ojjsesvation form jjeveloped by jpRIDE to ra^p a counsel6rs responsg to a 
client: 



Helping/ facilUative Responses 
Communicating caring ■ 
Showing supp9rt/acceptance,-and 
understanding » , v » ^ 

Listening by demcmstrating attentive 
be)i£(vior; eye conmct, "uh-huh,'* y6Sf 
nodding, ^ ^ ' 

Being honest and open, reporting own ^ 
feelings when appropriate ' . 

Focusingion feelings, lalielingj restatmg, 
paraphrasing^ reflecting n * . 

Avoids moralizing and rejecting, re- 
specting feelings and attftudes 
t3f^ering relevant information: 

* ■"-"'^ 

'Confronting client when discrepancy is 
perceived between feeling and behavior 
or when client denies, avoids, or projects 
responsibility for feelings or behavior,. 



Npnhelping/Ncnifacilitauve I^esponses^^ 
CJiving advice— "you should^ 
Ridiculing, 4)uttmg down 

Responding in a xudgipental wa^, de- 
veloping a^nonaccJep^ing climate 



Expressmg sympat 
the client * • 



ly or feeling sotry for. 



Forming quick solutions for the client's " 
, .problem ^ W ■ 

Asking irrelevant qilifctions for couh- ^ 
selor's benefit," not client^s , 
, Talking about self instead of focusmg- 
J. on client ' ' v 
Denying a client^ feeling; missing t'he 
point of client concern or responding to 
something other than what he is cbmmu- 
^nicating; not really li^eping 

PRIDE s peer, counseling program constituted a primary source of ideas and inspiration 
for A peer counseling program in Washoe County, Nevada. The K^tfada program. Project 
Promisfe, which also includes a patent ed^Jcajtion component, has been recognized as ogle 
of the outstanding drug abuse prevention programs in the country/ ' 

**Peer counseling is a powerful soft rev(ilution,^<^mments "Project Promise coordinator 
Marshall Newman. '*It can transform the atmospherex^f a scho6L K can change the mt^ 
people in the school relate to. each 'other/' . ■ ' ' . * \ 

This view is ampii supported by T.R LcJkRe, the principal of Agnes Risley Elementary 
School in Reno, a K-5 school within walking distance of a high school that'fends peer 
counselors on a regular basis to work with the children at Risley. **Since the beginning of 
these changes," sayslokke, "Ive become muchjess strict and, I think, much mor^ under- 
like to cOme^to school, and I like to 



a senior §t Hug High School, has 
rs, he wasn't sure he'd like 
I mis^'aday with* them." Like 
a rigorous (#riod of training 
my feelings better,*' says Jerry, 
titfie, why people behave^the 



pnbe 
^hen 

defl 
a hdn 



standing. The kids are happy, I'm Jiappy, the k 
come to school." 

Jerry Segar, a tall, good -loo king* blac 
been a peer counselor for two years 
working wi;h little'kids, but, he sa ' 
-PRIDE, Project Promise puts its pier counselors 
and practice. *i think the training^Mlfy helped m5 
''It taught me4hings,>]ike Why a ki<lg1^es a teacher 
way ih€^ do." One aspect of the training, that jnade 
*the lALAC story, a well-known affect iveb^u cat 
The story tells about a little boy who go^s tl 
the morning with a sign around his*neck that i 
During the day tlie boy encounters criticistn, hfostiHt 
these negative reapoo^s occurs, part of hislALAC 
of the sign— or his self-esteem. 

'The lALAC sign helped me a iOt," sa^ Jerry. "It ndde me realize that if you^treat the 
kids nice and give them confidence it'll h6lp them^ I was squaredaridng With sotfie of the 
kids in class today and one of the kids, ope of ffie biggest kids in the class,- couldn't get 
anyone to^danc&^with him. So he jDst^uUaed. And I said'to him, *If that's how you want to 
handle it, that*s Tight tor you' Another time tlbe kids were making paper dolls and one of 
the other boys came up to me and sfa\d,*He's'the only one making a paby doll,' and I said. 
That's okay, that's what h&feels like making/ They were tearing up Iris lAI^AC sign and 
I w^ helping him put it together again.""; < . : ■ ' - ' , 



ound impression on Jetxy- 
hique devised by Sidfi^y^mon . 
airiy typical d^^-r^m^^ getting up in 
' AC^J^^nflSvable Capable." 
^nd indifference; each time one of 
;n is torn, until very little remains 



LIFE CAREER PLANNING 

For several generations^ beginning arouncTthe turn of the century, the idea that prolonged * 
years of school would ultimately be rewarded by a satisfying* remunerative caree/ dom- 
inated the American consciousness^ in a way> it was the American Dream. Other tradi- 
tional avenues jnto the job marke^t— family> community; and ethnic group associations, 
for example-^ were also taken for granted. Except for periods of recession and^the depress 
sion of the 1930s, the job marker itself was fairly stable. Perhaps most important^ the 
principle of unlimited growth.and energy resources seemed immutable. Within the last 
two decades> all of these assumptions nave been challenged. 

Education, one of the Nat ion*9 leading 'Industries. ' offers a striking illustration of the 
changes that are happening in the world of work. For waves pf immigrants tliroughout the 
first half pf this cenfury> education was a profession that offered job Security and upward 
niobility. Then came the end of the postwar baby, boom and. with it. sudden declines in 
enrollment in the Nation s elementary and secondary schools^ and in the colleges and 
universities as well. Since l970-71.-a peak year public school enrollment has declined by 
L7 million. According to recent estimates^ by 1983-84 it will have declined by 12.5 percent, 
or 5,8 million, from the peak year. By 1980. as mani' as 239.400 new teachers may be conti- 
peting for 90.000 job openings. These figures, combined with strict rules in education 
and other public service jobs governing tenure and layoffs, have produced a work force 
in many professions, but particularly in education, that has become p^fopbrtionately older 
and. accordinjj to some studies, less satisfied with the wor^ each year.^vi 

Why were all tlie people who are presently unable to find teaching jqbs never advised 
to prepare lor another career? The answer is simple: ncr^e really knew, aiid. in fact, no 
otie can be certain that minor changes in the birth rate twhich took an unexpected upward 
swing in 1977) may not alter the projections. Five years ago today energy shortages wer^ 
anticipated by only a smalLminority of Americans. No^tHey are a fact of life; they have 
^begun to reduce the.work force in some sectors of the job market and also to create en- . 
tir^^ly new Industries' new demands for people with specialized Skills ana training, and new 
job markets., * ' ^ 

In shortf change in modern society happens too fast for everyone alwajjslo be prepared * 
for^^h new trend. It is a situation that Alvin Toffler labeled "future shock" ^nd that Jf^ 
has given rise to such phrases 'as ' learning how toleam"— an abbreviated way of saying'^ 
that there is so much to learn today tha^ knowledge can no longer be reduced to essentials 
all well-educated individuals should possess. In the world of work, the equivalent of 'learn- 
ing how to learn" is represented by an ^^ncient proverb: 't}ive me a fish and I will eat for 
today; t^jacti me to fish and I will eat (or the rest of my life." Learning how to fish, learn-^ 
ing how to adapt to a Changing job marketwiearning how to leam-^all of these are skills * 
ihat have only recently become necessary. 

Life c areer planning is a concept and an increasingly important drug abuse prevention 
IrategyThat^ims at, helping young*ce|)le focus on long-range goals for life and work 
both through Sm^ured intellectAjflfexercises and through 'Veallife" experiential learning 
in the form of actu&i'jafes^>r^p^ training. Life career planning can be implemented 
in a school setting, withirl a commfinity-based agency, or in a combination of school and 
community settipgs. * ^ . ^ 

Often, life career planning goes by other names. As described here, life career planning 
is a composite of many different approaches that Share a basic rationale ^nd some common 
metfybds. Life career planning may be similar, for example, to school-based career educa- 
tion programs like those initiated by the U.S. Office of Education under Commissioner 
Sidnw Marland ii} the earty 1970s. Mhough implementation of career education through 
the Marland program is still relatively limited'-according to a survey of USOE career 
education programs conducted by the American Institutes forResearch in 1975, '*the 
Nation has nioved about 15 percent of the way toward the goal of comprehensive career ' 
education for all yourtg people"!^— the USOE effort has been a catalyst for new ways in 
which schools can help young people to plan for thfe future. Another approach to life ca- 
reer planning is represented by several publication? written by Richarcf Belles and John 
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^ ^ Crystal (see resource section), Bolles, injjis highly readable What Color k Your Para- 
chute7f uses a somewhat differeht phrase: "career and life planning/' 
Mn discussions of life career planning, it is almost as important to mention what life 
career planninjj is not as to define what it is. Life career planning should not be confused, 
for example, with vocational education. Once vocational education was known in schgols 
as "shop' ; it was even better known in the privacy of the teachers' lounge as a "slow 
track'' for students who were unable to meet the standards of the "academic trackj" In ' 
recent years, vocational education has be^un to shed its image of being the refuge of 

' second-class^ citizens. Clearly* the academic tracl^r which has traditionally pr'fepared stu- 
dents for professional and educational careers, no longgr has much claim to invulnerable 

-supremacy. Aj ar^y rateu^vocationkl education is only a small part of life career planning. 
Nor is Ufe carefer planning a simple exercise in determining professional aptitude like the 
paper and pencil tests commonly administered in high schools— although this may be part 
of it. Finally, !ife career planning is not a "on^ shot'^gesture like the "career days" or 
assemblies that many schools arrange in order to satisfy the requirement that they provide 
their students with some awareness of career options. 

Life career planning is a systematic way of examining one s long-term gOals, not just for 
a^^vocation* but for leisure and lifestyle. Correctly implemented, life career planning asks 
young peoplevto Examine who they are now and who they want to be m tK* future. It gives 

/ them tools for assessing their strengths and weaknesses and ij teaches them ''how to fish" 
by providing them with real world skills that they will always be able to use, even if their 
goiils and roles change. Life career planning is^a continuoils process. It cjges not stop when 
a person receives a degree or gets a j^bi It is part of living an intelligent, informed life. 

Life Career Planning Techrtiques in the Classroom^ 

Some technique^ for life career planning are useful exercises that lend themselves to imple- 
mentation in a classroom setting and might be included* for example, in a unit on career 

> education. These exercises and activities can also be implemented in nonschool settings, 
of course— in life career planning workshop^ in recreation center programs, in counseling 
programs, and in many other community settings, 
^ The Simi Valley School District* located in a suburban area north of^^s Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has developed a career education curriculum that uses ''task cards" for the .various 
grade levels to involve students in career oriented activities, Follq^ng are "summaries of 

* several representative activities: / 

□ A tasTcard for the intermediate level asksjstudents to investigate the topic /'Fame' 
and Fortune" with the objective of developing attitudes toward school and work 
''that will contribujte toward achievement and advancement," The principal task is 
to study the life of Abraham Lincoln and *'try to explain hQw Lincoln became Presi- 

* dent of the United States, given that in his yojath Lincoln was called a 'jack of all 
trades and master of noiie, ' 

□ Another task card for the pri'inai^y level is entitled ^'Mommies at Work," It asks the 
students and teacher to talk together about the work thai mothers do and then to 
create a collage showing women working, 

□ "Hobby Hunt Questionnaire" is a task card fot'the intermediate level that asks 
students to interview other students about their fa^orile hobbies, finding out, 
among other things, how they learned the hobby, what supplies are needed, and tb 
what#careers the-nobby could leadJ^ 

In What Color Is Your Parachute?^ Richar^^olles offers a series of exercisetan^t woul*^ 
be more appropriate^to secondary level students, JExamples are paraphrased below: 

□ Write a diary of yourentirp life. When the diary isdone,'take a piece of paper 
and put-Xwo columns bn it: 

Things Which, On The Basis Of Past Things Which* On The Basis Of Past 
/> Experience, I Want To H^ve Or Use In Experience* I Want To Avoid Ift My 
My Future Career(s) ' , Future Career{s)' 

When this is done choose the things you both enjoy and did well, underline these, and 
rank 6rder them. ' ^ 
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□ Write a detailed answer to the question: What are the things that make me un- 
happy? Then analyze what you have written in terms of two Categories: 1) things that 
lie within my corltrbl, either through a change of environment br a change ift my in- 

- : terior life; 2) things that lie within the control of others, or fate, or circumstance* * 

□ Write an article abom yow^self entitled '^Before I Die I Want To.»/' After the 
article is written, make three separate lists on a sheet of paper:" * , " 

1 * ■ 2. . , 3 . 

Things already Things yet to be Steps needed in ordejr 

accomplished ^ accomplished to accomplish things in 

column 2 " * 

Activities like these ar^ oriented toward the more global aspects of life career planning— 
questions of motivation, aptitude, and goal setting. UTe career planning can also offer very 
specific, practical skills, however. These include: ' ■ 

□ Resume writjng 

□ InterviewifigTor a job 

QFinding^the right kinds of jobs forone's abilities V 

□ Creating jobs of ones own ' ' ^ ' , 
While a wide variety of stimulating exercises and activities can be implemented in a class 

- or workshop on life career planning^, for young people classroom exercises should be 
viewed as a mere beginning. They are, after all, only part of the picture. 

ExpttHential Life Career Planninig^ 

Almost no one^ would argue with the statement that adolescents, even those who are 
strongly motivated to pursue academic studies, can benefit from job and work experience. 

- In fact, the issue of japs for adolescents has profound social policy tmplications.^tudies 

* have sho\frn that increases in crime are directly related to increases in unemployment, 
Currently, youths between the ^ges of 10 and 17 are responsible for more than half of all 

, serious crimes in the United States. Juvenile crime has riseh at a rate more than twice 
that of adult crime since 1960,*^ at a time when Juvenile^unemployment has also reached 
alarming proportions. In short, jobs for youth' may help'cpntrol the sTsethirig cauldpon of 
discontent, aimlessness, and lacl^ of purpose that is characteristic of most AmteriCan youth, 
particularly nonwhite youth, who are not '^making it" in the system. 

To regard youth'^employmen^as simply a way of *'keef ing the lid on," however, 
overtook a deeper kind of discontent tnarextends far beyond the confines ofjji^nner 
city ghetto— a discontent that a'rises from a general lack of purpose, dif^tion, or sense of 
life goals among a wide segment of American^youth* Money for Vpwtfiemploym^nt alone 
will not satisfy the need that gives rise to this discontent. As>n^orker in a vouth coun: 
seiing prc^gra*m pii^t. "I spent a summef as a counselor^foflhe Neighborhood Youth Corps 
and the kids got paal. but they really had nothingjt>f^y v^llue to do. They^ere forced to 
come in to the center every day and it was^rge than if they'd been hanging out on the 
corner They wouia have been better^UHTl had their chep*ts mailed to them>' ^ 

For young people, meaningful wpfJrcan Jbe a form of life career planning and an experi- 
ence in growth and self-dis^f^vd^; jobs, on the other haxid. are often just a way of filling 
time iif order to pjck upjTpaycheck. - \ ^ ' 

Ideally, life cat^efplannin|j enables adolescents to explore manyjdifferent kinds of mean- 
ingful work^antJio discover work that4hey like to do and c^m do well. Providing this oppor 
tunityi&<*ne of the essential goals of the Gloucester Experittient in Gloucester. Massa- 
chusetts. ' ' ^ 

TJie Gloucester Ejtperiment grew out of tlte;^forts of its founder, AI Duca, to involve 
a group of young pebple in a work projec^ that wsuld help them to '*get high on llfe/^A 
sculptor and artist whose flexible schedule allowed hitn to devote months at a-time to such 
projects. Duca explains tlie logic qf his ideaf **An Etruscan happilyinvolved in rpaking 
things would not*iave understood^at drug abuse preveijtion means. It would have to , 
have been^an obscure term to him.'' Duca believed that an experiment revolving around a 

* multifaCei^d \Voftw progr^ for young people could have a significant impact not just on 
them, but on the total community. He believed so completely in this idea that he spent 
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nearly two years getting the project launched and funded. - i 

The OUJucester Experimefit became an aclualily when Duca and the many friends'^nd 
colleagues whoWere helping him to find an appropriate project in Gloucester finally 
decid<?d on the restoration of a ^^igaJ-burial ground. They also decided to seek the involve- 
ment erf th^ entire j:ommunii>. in addition to yourtg people* by creating w^iat they called 
a "community partnership" and inviting a variety of community resource people tq assist 
them^The project began as a volunteer community effort. Later the schools recognized it 
bvgiv^ng students ct^dit for the work they cUd ^h Duca< Finally xhe project became an 
elective course in tffi high school For several tronthsDuca^ two teachejrs> and some 30 
students spend every Frida> studying burial ground restioration techniques, the histoV> of 
the region* ^ptian mummification^ and anything else that would help them to understand 
the task before them. The} visited museums^ historicaj societies>,and other burial grounds 
similar to the One on which they would be working. V ^ ^ ^' 

By the time the group was ready to bdfein, DOca had succeeded in attracting mSjorTund- 
ing from the National Institute on Drug Abuse— enoug*h to pay some of the stljdents a m6d' 
est stipend for their participation, (^ne student recalled the first summer's experience in 
het^urnal:-^ . 4^-.<--^^ ^ 

One day it was^eally pouring. out and we ma^ a^Sl with the dXy workers that we 
could load one of their trucks with dinfronrifie burial ground bdfore noon. When 
were halfway through^ two kids^^ientto get hot coffee and donuts. By the time we 
, had finished it was just a f^tnmutes'before rioon and the coffee people were back. 

So we went to Jth^it behind the cemetery and^W jumped in to wash off. When we 
^ came out^t^rcwere big bJanketsand hot coffee/waitmg for us. It was a day that * 
brought^a Tot of us closer together.... - - ^ — ^ 
; t!5ne thing I found^really interesting was doing research on some jof. the stones: At 
times I feU I v^as wrfting a gossip column for the colonists and fiarly s,etllefs> So many ' 
people were married tcfmore than one person at .the same time fhatit makes today's - 
goings-on seem mild. At one point in the l^te 1700s, ^ small pox epidemic went 
around andltilled many pepple> especially small children. It wasn t always the dise"ase 
that killed them; sometimes the cure was worse than the illness. For example, a cure 
for ""dropsy" was to fry a frog to a dark powder and^mal^e fea out of it, or to put little ^ 
bugs on their skin and let them suck afl of the **bad blood" out. * ' 

As this excerpt indicates, fhe experience was not only fun'anrfprofitat(le for the youth- 
ful workers, buta also helped them acquire a variety of *tkills. By the end pf tlie first 
summer, Duca and his co*workers had completely transformed the burial groUnd, cre- 
ated immeasure^bie pride in the project throughout the community, and learned^ first- 
-^jand, among many other skills: survey ing.^r a vestone rubbing, arch^ological techniques, 
- stone restoration and repair, masonry, landscaping, writing andjceepiifg of archival re- 
ports, initiating a law to help preserve historic burial grounds aiTd getting it enacted by 
the MaSachusfetts legislature, working with various departments of the city government, 
and devetoping effective relationships withthe news medirf. . ^ m * 

The restoration^of the burial ground was; only one of the Gloucester Experiment's several 
missions. While the burial ground restoration was in progress, E^ica enlisted the aid of his 
young colleagues in the construction of a mobile information center, using eighteenth-^ 
century building techniques. Then several members of the group made a series of slide ^ 
presen^^arHons depicting the work that had been accompjished. Finally., the Glotrcpxer 
Experiment crew built an educational resource center on a piece of land adjacen^4^the 
burial^round. The entire structure, as large a two-bedroom home^ was constructed by 
Wgh school students and others^mong the 200 young people who ha^l become attracted 
to the project. TKey assumed full responsibility for all phases of thorbuilding's construe* - 
tion: layiiig the foundation; framing the structure; positioni^ig the beams for the roof; and 
injstallirig drywall, wiring, plumbing, windows, and cabinets. ^ ^ ' 

For the young. people who participate^ m the Gloucester Expeprnent, tfi^e were 
multiple benefits. One of these was the acti^^l experience o\ Ii|exareer planning. After the 
completion of the burial ground restoratiofi, the participants were askep to submit a port-* 
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folio demonstrating things that they had learned. The^'dfevelopment of a resume was part 
of the assignment. Following are some excerpts: 

^ ^ " r ' ^ ' , . * ' 

..A started as a Volunteer.... During the sUmmer of 1973 I became aparaprofeesional 
supervisor. Thrs impressive title meant 1 gotTo tell peopFe^^at to do in the cemetery, ^ 
, It also meant> m^ich to my surprise, that I was to go to Charlesfown |the histgric site . 

of Bunker Hill| and help them start a project there. This was done through the Bqstorr 
, 200 Comniitt<;e, for a Heritage Trail. Also during that summ^^r t worked on our pub- . 
licatiQn^of the Rockport Eagle, getting the storiesthe kids had written organizeq. I 
lefj fhe project the following September to find a job\ but the following Aprill re- 
turned as ^in iidvanced trainee. Here it is October already and Vm still here, not onlyl 
because I enjoy it, but also bec*ause/it*s the only job that ever taught me anything. 

• ' . ' 

While working at the cemetery' i have done a variety of skills. Along \%\x*h the^gen- 
eral physical work^ctearing, desodding,,and mapping to be done in goodyeather.^ ^ 
I worked on the records kept of the maps in the winter. 1 alSo worked witii a group on 
dissemination. We planntd workshops <lhd spoke to public audiences. While doing 
this/ r.bec;tme very interested in the legal alspects of the program. - 

When I WiiS younger, I was very interested in plants and the way they t^rew. My 
interests grew as I got older arid, I planted bigger and better gardens and joined a 
horticulture club. When I first heard about the cemetery project, I didn't think too 
much of it. Then 1 decided to joi^ it to see how it was and foiyid out that it was a 

' good learning experience and was aiunjhing to do. While working on the project, , . 
my infenests changed to (andscaping, because I fotitld it miich mbre interesting than 

. working with flowers. So I have decided to go on jn this field. ^ 

*Teri Tosi began participating in the Glouc^ster^Experiment three years ago, .while sV^ 
was sUll in higb school. She Spent mftre time ou^^:Of high school than in, she rememberst 
"I never went-to' class/' Terisays, "unless luited the teacher. Then a friend of mine told 
me about Al arid the work that was going on at the burial-ground. I talked with Al and he 
thought Td do all rights so I started working here. I got credit for it from a local commu- ^ 
nity college, and I arranged toget all my asisignnj^nts ftom th^ higbJschool so I didn't ^ 
have'to go to classes-^they let me do my worlt ^t home* tehingled a lot of the roof of the 
resource center and I did a portfolio about native wildflowftrs that I planted in the burial 
iQund/\ ' . ■ ■ ^ \ . ' 

Terialso learned pottery and ceramicV.^he helped a local potter to build light fixtures 
^ for the resource ceflter and by the fall oB 1977 she was working as ah apprentice to two 
different potters. She also had a summer job that year as an assistant at the resource 
centery helping M) run a program f^r young children. "Working hete,*' Tert says, "I've met 
a lot £)f pifeople I nevej would have 'met otherwise. I grew up in a very affluent town right 
' next to Gloucester. There are girls there who never wear the same outfit tvfice. H^r£ I met 
people who never had money. 1 learned to get along with lots of different kinds of people. 
Working on a project like the resource center, you have to get along with people.'' 
. In the last two years, Teri has earned enough from aifferent jobs to support* herself in 
her^own apartment. "I'm completely on my now,"-sne says. "My parents were pretty 
upset with me when I wasn*t going to School, but now weie getting along really well. They 
even tiad a birthday party for me last week. It was the best time we Ve had together in a 
longtinie/' ^ , , 

r'. ^ ALTERNATIVES 

In th? early 1970s, '^alternatives made its way into the vocabulary of peojple who were . 
concerned about drug abuse preveption. It is^ word that has had a profound impact on the 
field 'ever since. Yet, as a form of drug abuse prevention, the alternatives strategy is ^ 
p^adox. Oft the one hand, it can ]be used immlgjliately with high risk populations and re- 
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quizes no particular training; it is one of the easiest, most practical drug abuse prevention 
^ strategies to implement. Howe\er, a successful alternati\es [jrogram is a complex under- 
taking that requires a long-term commitment and unusual organizing skills* 
The alternati\es approach is based on several assumptions about dru^-using behavior: 

□ Pcojile use drugs voluntarily udrugs provide people with something they consider 
valuable. ' ■ 

□ Often people use drugs for what might be considered "'positive'' or "healthy" rea- 
sons: to e^nhance the senses, for example, while listening to music; to^'achiev^ai- 

, - . ^ tered statues of consciousness; to experience a sense of adventure. 

□ Dhj^s are also used for what might be labeled ''negative" reasons, or as a way of 
dealing with ney||ive feelings or situations: to relieve boredom, anxiety, depres- 

. . sion, tension,^or other unpleasant emotional arid psycholojjical states; to rebel 
against authority; to escape from feelings of loneliness or inadequacy; to-be ac- 
cepted by one's peerts. ' 

□ Whatever the reasons for drug use.the-same effects can usually be achieved 
through alternative rtieans that are prefe^rable and more constructive. 

□ An alternative involvement should not be^regard^ only as a substitute for drug . 
use, as in the cast of a "natural high. Ideally, an^ernative to dru^j^e w ill lead 
to a lonu-ter ni consi Fjjctive activity, not just a short-term gratificatigBfe 

In Aliernativi^s to Drug Abuse: Steps^ Toward Preventioti, Allan Y, Cohei^bulates a 
\ariety of le\els of experience, types of gratification, corresponding motives, probable 
^N^rugs of abuse, and alter nat^yf s.^^ The following two examples clearly illustrate the wide 
range of possibilities. ^^'^ ^ 

Example #1:. . \ - 

Level of experience: Corresponding 
Type of gratifica- 
tion 

Physicairpertain- 

IftigTothe general 
Teeling of physical 
well-being and experi 
"ience of the body 



motives, needs, 
aspirations 
1) ph)^sical re 
laxation 



2) relief from pain- 
or anticipated pre- 
vention of sickness 

3) increased physi- 
cal energy, avoid- 
ance pf fatigue 



Most probable d^ugs 
of abuse 

1) alcohol, tran- 
quilizers, mari- 
huana 

2) physician pre- 
scribed drugs 

3) stimulants " 



Alternative 
example 

1) relaxation exer 
cises, hatha yoga 

^) dance and 
movement training 

3) training in pre- 0 
ventive medicine; 
oositive health habits 
dietary and nutrh 
tjbjjal training and 
habn? • 

5) physical recrea- 
tion; competitive 
athletids (especially 
for /f^/i); individual ' 
physical conditions 
e.g.rjogging, hiking, 
nature study, certain 
outdoor-^work, etc. 




\ 

Example #2: 

level of experience: 
Type of gralifica- 
ijon ^ 

Social-Political: 

Pextaining to experi- 
iences generated by 
identification or in- 
volvement with 
social causes or 
political movements; 
also reaction to 
social and political 
inertia or change 



Corresponding 
motives^ needs, 
aspirations 

1) identification 
with ami-estab'" 
lishment forces 

2) rebellion against 
dislik^ed laws 

3) overcoming dis- 
couragement or r 
desperati6n with 
social-political ^ ^ 
future 

4) induced change 
in mass conscious- 
ness, sometimes by 
attempted disruption 
of ''the system" 



Most probable drugs 
of abuse 

1) marihuana, 
hallucinogens, 
sometimes any 
illicit substance 
marihuana; etc. 

3) . any 

4) hallucinogens * 



Alternative 
example 



1) 



po 

he: 



5artisa;i % 
itical action, e.g., 
ping candidate 
campaigns 

2) nonpartisan lobby- 
fng, e.g., for ecologi- 
cal projects 

3) field jvork with 
politicians ajid public 
officials 

4) involvement in* 
social service' , 

5) participation in 
VISTA, jReace Corps, 
etc. 



A thoughtful reader might conclude that almost any kind of constructive activity could 
be considered an alternative to drug abuse. "Most advocates of the alternatives strategy 
would agree with this. The sheer range of the strategy and its op^n-en<iedness, however, - 
can be puzzling at times to the uninitiated. As one parent commented in a general discus- 
sion of drug abuJie prevention* "People are calling things drug abuse prevention' these 
^ days that I used to'call *camp' or *music lessons." * . 

The difference between a camping experience that is "just" a'c&mping experience and a 
camping e?tperience labeled "drug abuse prevention" is ^>rimarily a difference in context. 
Many parents send their children to camp, for example, without ever thinking of it as a ^ 
form of drlig abuse prevention. They may do it simply because thev also wSre^ent to cjpm^ 
and camp is part of their frame of ref^ence— camp, in their view,# where children stx^uld 
go during tjie summer instead of school. They may also, on the other hand, have sor^ 
concern about problems that theysee developing in their children; they may hope that 
the camp experience .will help them to get along better with other children and Acquire 
more seif-confidence. Th'fe latter example woul| be closer to thinkira of camp as a form of' 
drug abuse prevehiion, even if the parents never actually verbalize this idea. 

Parents, teach^r^, recreation leaders, youth workers, and others whoare familiar with 
'drug abuse prerention strategies J^ve an added advantage'^ov^ those whoare unaware of 
these strategies: they can placethe child's or young person's .behavior in a context that 
* allows them tp thinit more purposefully about the kinds of experiences, that might be most 
helpful aod supportive. Camp might^be the best thing for a 'youtH who is beginning to shpw y 
^igns of being troubled. Tutoring yoUnger children^ staying home and working on^ car- 
pentry project, caring for animals, taking le^ns to develop skill in a particular sport, ^ 
" or learning how to make films might he even more satisfying andTidgfuL In short, a wide . 

variety of options are available that the concerned parent or youth ilorker^might not think , 
* of without a clear framework for matchinjg activities to young people's individual needs- 
The alternatives strategy offers such a framework. ^ v v 

A number of tradition^ youth-serving agencies can- and cjo offer alternafNg^. These in- 
clude the- YM-YWC A, the Boy Scouts and Gjrf Scouts, 4-H* Clubs, 'church groups, an^J 'even " 
schools. Depending on the community and the attitude of these agencies toward drug 
use, however, new kinds of oijganizations may^also be needed. Intitany (communities, the i 
youth who most readily use the available ahematives activities are the best adjusfed, the 
one? who would be characterized as '*low risk." Often traditional (Jrganizatioos have fe\V 
way^of reaching out to involve thfe "high .risk" youth who need their help much more than 
the ones thfey norrtially attract- ■ - 



* Providing such opportunities is one of the pr'imarypuf poses of Youth Alternatives,,a 
program component of Community Coordination of Drug Abuse Control (C2ODAC) in 
Boise. Idaho. C2ODAC was launched in 1972 in response to general concern among adults 
in the community about^the rising incidence of youthful drug abuse. As in many other 
communities where the drug abuse problem came as something of a^hock in the late 
1960s, one of the orgai\izati5n s first efforts was to assess the. extent of tiie problcnu 
C2ODAC volunteers canvassed their entire county— first in 1973 and then again ifi 1975— 
for two of the most comprehensive surveys of drug use ever initiated by a local commu- 
nity omanization. 

The findings might have ^en written in advance* by an expert on drug abuse prevention, 
but they were not exactly what (he citizens of Boise would have predicted-^or liked to 
hear Primarily, they confirmed that a drug abuse prx)blem did exist in Boise, In 1973, for 
example/more than six percent of youth between the ages of 9 and 12 indicated that they ^ 
smoked marihuana occasionally onregularly^ for those between 19 and 21. the ftgure was 
54 Dercent- , ^ - — , ; 

The surveys also assessed many other factors related to druglibase. They found, for ex- 
ample, that a chiJd s potential use of alcohol was directlj^ related to parental drinking and 
that the quantity of prescription aod ov^-t he-counter drugs in the family medicine cabinet 
was & reliable indicator of whether ^he children in that fafnily would become drug abusers. 
The yQung people who were most likely to abuse drugs,^ according to the surveys^ \\ere 
those whoshare<^ the fewest meals with their families and \\ere least involved in commu- 
nity and church actfvities, Significknt percentage? of those who did not use marihuana,, 
the sjurveys revealed, .believed that ''better and more accurate information" would help to 

' correct the problem of drug aljuse. Among those who reguletrly*used drugs, however, the 
proposed solution was "better interests and activities for yourig people/J > ' 

' ^Thcsre's plenty forbids to ijojn this community.'' says St^riton Tate, who was director 
of C2OD AC between |972ind 19771 "The only problem was|oo many of the ki()s didn't 
know about thtse things. We probably have more cultural an.^;7&creatiotjal activities in 
Boise than most communities the same size. What we didnVhave was a systematic way ot 
b?mging the kids and the activities tcgether/* , - ^ ' ^ 

As a result of the first survey. C^^AC adopted tvwD important intermediate §oaJs. in 

.addition to it^basic mission of coordinating alvcommunity efforts aimedat dedUrig with 
<lrug abuse/These goals were: 1) to develop an effective altemativjes prpgram'to,ni^et > 

*the#n^eds of high risk youth; an<L2) to act as a resource for rn format iorrabput drug abuse 
and iflternatives to drugs. In 197J, C2ODAC published the first of a serie§,6f directories.-^ 
of community TOuth service^in Bpise and Ada County, TJien some. two dozen of the pro- 
gram's youttrfOTvolunteers, most of them high school students, participated in the produc- 
tion of a film about the-t^Mnm unity's numerous alternative activities. Most important, the 
Yo^th Ahematives program itself was launched— not, however, withput a good deal of 
effort ahd some oppositiop, ' ' \ - 

''At first the communis wasn't convinced that ahematives were the way togo/' recalls ' 
Tate. "Fjn sure sonteMrople thought 1 wgs,crazy to fight for ahematives. It was foreign 
to the^onservatifi^raaho minc^ Orte oj our opponents wanted^60,CtoO to set up a.resid^n- 
tial treatment program. We don't have a single treatment progr^ inJdaho a^ this one 

' would have reached only ten aduh nfiales over the age of 18, But-Vhers of us feU the 
money would be betterspent dealing ^ilh young people bef9re they got to be addicts/ 

Tate had been a rebeLand a youth advocatefor most of his aduh life. He had worked as^a 
minister* a judge, a "sihokjj jpmper" putting out fires in the forest of central Idaho, ami 
a youth ombudsman on the dampus of Boise Slate College, Not one to givg^up easily, he 
invited AUan Cohen* a leading proponfent of the ahematives concept, to addrms a dinner 
meeting of Boise*s leading citizens; 150 people paid $7,50 eacK to attend. The next day 
Cohen conducted a workshop for physicians, police officers, chy council members, teach- 
ers» and other involved citizens* during which the participants examined various strategies; 
for dealing with drug abuse, "^'Cohen helped us develop a rationale for hbw we were going' 
•togQ about it/ says Tate. "He made people lAd^tand why ()revention would be more 
worthwhile thaatreatftient. He sold the concepMf ahematives to this community," 

, . r' • ' 
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• Cojiinumg ib'make use of outside resources, Tate invited pon SamUeis, the founder of 
the PRIDE program in Dade County, Fiorida^ to conduct a workshop in peer counsding 
for Youth Alternatives volunteers. From-then onl all the volunteers received intensive 
training modeled on the PRIDE peer counseling training (see page 29)'beTore they were 
considered qualified to work with '^clients." # 

Vduth Alternatives is not a\counseling program, however./'Jhe re^ionship between 
the counselor andL the, client is very important " says Tate- "In fact, gelling them into an 
activity isn't ^s" important, as jyst being with them. The clients are kids who heed someone ^ 
ip.talk with, someone who can listen to them and understand what s bothering them. But^ 
jt*s*hard to have a relationship with somebody if you don't have something in common to 
share. That's.where the allerttalivd aclivily cpmes in." Allhcoigh the counselors do^iot 
follow any formal rules in establishing a relationship with a client, generally— after an 
initial meeting— their strategy ist6 find out what kinds of activities the client might want 
to try 6\iX and then- to go along the fipsl linje to see if the alternative meets the client s 
needs. Fnequenlly, on€^ try is insufficient/ Some clients come in to th^ Youth Alternatives 
office, a comfortable "rap joom*' selling, and never even reach the stage of locatiqg an . 
alternative— the opportunity to talk*(vith someone is enough for them. In a typical year, at 
any rate, some 250 clients are^rved by the program and during any given month an aver- 
age of 24 counselors are prepared to offer their time and hjelp. The majority of the clients 
arc recommended by their schools or by the juvenile justice system. 

The actual alternative activities that yQung people ^ecome involved in through the pro- 
gram have been as limitle*l^,as the concept of alternatives itself. J)uring one month, for 
example. Youth Altem^ve& clients 'were referred to and became part of the.foHowing 
activities and progranjs: arts and crafts, karate; reforestation, backpacking, a Humane ' 
Society dog show, horseback riding, designing posters for Youth Alternatives, astrology, 
camping* and volunteering in a local hospital. In addition, many of the young people were 
placed in jobs. "We found that employment is the most important altemativte of all," says 

* Tate. "It's the most satisfying and vital. When they have a job and h^ve some coins 
jingling in their pockets, money that they ve eamed/il really helps them to feel good about 

• themselves.'' ^ , 

PARENTING AND FAMILY COMMU PLICATION ^ 

Classes jforSin^Je Parents to Begin at Three Locations ' ' . . 

' One-Pareni Family Education will begin an eight-week class for single parents at 
three locations this week. _ ' ■ . * 

Designed to improve communication and enrich relationships within families, the 
' Cdurse offers a supportive group setting in which single parents ca^ discuss their , 
needs and experiences- _ 
' Fee for the class is SJ5;'SI5 for welfare recipients. Free childcare is available. One- 
Parent Family Education is a nonprofit organization. Fonmore information, phone 
^ 395-9540. , . ' ^ - 

This announcement, quoted directly from a major metropolifan newspaper, could have 
appeared in a newspaper in almost any large community'in^the country m the last five 
years/ Parenting, famiw communication, and family education courses constitute a major 
trend/Wftether identified as a drug abuse prevention strategy or not; they clearly respond 
to an im,portant jieed. V 

**Most people have the idea that, just because you^can procreate without any instruction, 
that gives you the ability to parent/ says Lin Woodard^ me founder and director o£ 
Project INFO^ a family education pJrogram in Whittier, California. .**You have to be trained 
to be a plumber, to drive a car, to be an electrician, to be a teacher— but there's no train- 
ing for the hardest job in the world: patenting. Families can easily get into destructive 
^patterns, without even knowing it^ And when they find out it may be too late. Weil, it can I 
be f>reyented»" " . * ' 

Project INFO is unlike most parenting and family communication programs across the 
country in lhat it deals withf^ll the members' of a family and the attendance of the entire 
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family is a requirement for'participaiioo. A majority of the families who enter Project 
INFOs seven^ession training program are referred either by school disciplinary authorities 
or the juvenile justice system; often families are asked to participate as a requirement for 
a youths continued attendance at schook or as an aiternaljve to disciplinary action- 

TOur program^ is both primary preventiox^and early intervention," says Vvbodard, "If a 
family comes in on referral, it might be e^irjy intervention for the family member who was 
referred but primary prevention K>r the younger brothe;rs and^sisters. Usually the worst 
problems have already developed. For example^ the family conversation has declined to 
the level of mere maintenance— they only talk to each other about basic daily functions ^ 
ftke washing dishes and schedules. When the family reaches the point where there's no ex- 
v^hange except maintenance talk, one of those family members is goin^ to be in trouble. 
It might be the mother who decided to have a gin and tonic in the middle pf the day or dad 
Who decided he has to have an affair to feel belter or a kid who thinks that downers make 
algebra more tolerable. We have families coming to us for training who haven't spent the 
same evening together for seven consecutive weeks in many years. ' 

Parenting and family communication training is no substitute for ec(5nomjc well-being^ 
of course. Nor will it fend off any of the other harsh pressures of modern day living that 
may contribute to family problems. 

What it can do is make family m^embers n'^ore considerate of each other, help parents 
(o build their vhildren s self-esteem, and provide families with healthy, constructive way* 
of solving the normal conflicts of family life. " ■ 

Man> parenting and family communication training programs owe aiarge debt to 
Thomas Gordon, who developed a pioneVing program entitled Parent Effectiveness Train- 
ing (RE.T.) that spawned a series of book^a traming institujje, and thousands of PtE.T. 
classes ei/ery year in communities all over the country. The numerous books by Rudolf 
Dreikurs on parenting and child discipline are another major source of ideas. And the 
techniques of Transactional Analysis, a re ^Iso commonly used as part of parenting and 
family communication training. The field also has its popularizersat the level of daily 
newspapers and magazines: Eda LeShan> Lee Salk> and many gthers. 
* Whatever its source, parenting and family communication training is usually based on a 
rationale that i& both simple and profound. Eleanor Sarris> curriculum director of Project 
INFO, explains it in the following way: 

□ Destructive and harmful ways of parenting, even in ''normal" and healthy families, 
are passecj from one generation to another. This chain can be easily broken, how- 

f ever. Parenting and family communicatipn training can have a positive iriipafct not 

^ just on present probl^s, but on future generations. r ^ 

□ Becaiise of the constant closeness and intimacy of a family, parents and children 
may inadvertently fall into predicted patterns; They may develop expectations of 
each other that c3h become self-fulfilling prophecies— often negative ones. They 
may treat each other without consideration or respect. If they merely stopped to ask 

%lhemsjelves> "^Would I treaf a friend this way?" they probably would reJrajn from 
many of .the negative things they do and say to each other, or at least tjiiink twice , 
before^oin|pnd saying them. 

□ Communication, or the lack of it> is a crucial factor in a family's ability to gel " 
along together. 

P-E>T. traming begins by addressing the roadblocks to communication that conimonly 
occur in familiesrGordon calls these "the dirty dozen": , 

□ Ordering, directing^ commanding | ^" 

□ Warnings admonishing, threatening / 

□ Exhortingj^ moralizing, preaching 

PAdvising, giving suggestions or solutions , - 

□ Lecturing, giving logical arguments 

Jiidging, disagreeing, criticizing, blaming ' ' . " 

□ Prajding. agreeing 

, □'Name-calling, ridiculing, shaming ^ 

□ Interpreting, analyzing, diagnosij^ ' m * \* 

' 4Q ->* 
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□ Reassuring, sympathizing, consoling, supporting 

□ Probing, questioning, interrogating 

. □ Withdrawing, distracting, humoring, diverting' ^ 
Although some of tfiese may sound like positive, supportive re^onses, Gordon argues 
that all of them are ways of'making another person feel inadequate or unimportant^ secon- 
dary to the concerns and wishes of the iistener. All of thepi are ways of saying nonverbally, 
''What you jUst said may be important to you, but it isn't so important to me^ Theref6pe^ 
you're not so important to me and wliatever is bothering you isn't ^very important to tfi^ 
either" m 

A child comes home from school one day angry and upset, for example, and says, ''I 
^te everybody and i'm not going to my piano-lesson this afternoon/* The unwary parent 
might easily respond with a communication roadblock such as: 

*^n't be siily. Of course, you're going to your piano lesson. Now hurry up 
' andpractice." ' . ^ 

"You think you've haaj a bad day. The washing machine broke down this 
mbrning, a^id the laundry room was flooded when I came home from shopping," 
"Oh, it can't be all that bad; You re just out of sorts.*'' 
None of these responses encourages communication and none of them attempts to find out 
what might be bothering the child. All of th^m are a way of communicating, ^'Whatever 
is lx>thering you doesn't matter." ■ - . . 

^Given the very oommOn condition^of poor^communication in families, one of the basic 
building blocks of parenting and family communication training is a technique labeled 
active listening or responsive listening, a skill that the parent can use to indicate that he 
or she has heard what the child issi^ying and understands what the child is fee]ihg< In the 
above example, the parent might have said* ''It sQunds like you've had a bad day." No 
judgment ^or rejection is indicated* the child is encouraged to confide and express himself/ 
herself. The parent can paraphrase the cbm, or even just nod, to indicate thai he or she 
, has actually heard what'the child is saying. 

Another common family communicatioi|techniqUe is the use of T messages, usually 
in shuations involving anger. A teenage son^has asked to borrow the car, fof exampl^ 
and arrives home two hours late without having telephoned. His father could say, '*You're' 
so irresponsible that you can t have the use of the car for a month. You ahvays do things 
like this. The least you-could have done was to phone and say you werp going to be late* 
^ But not voii!" Obviousiy. this is a "you" message; it compounds the ange^nd resentnient 
by adding the weight of a judgment not just about the objectionable beW|k)r. but about 
the teenager himself. The father could have sent an ''F' message: VI was^^ibly worried 
when I didn't hear from you, because I was concerned about whens you might be and H 
ycJu were all right. And I ni also upset because I had to cancel an appointment that I 
couldn*t get, to in time." The father has still acknowledge d his^a r igtj rrbut he has not used 
it as a vehicle for condemning his son alt(^ether. 

A third parenting and family communication technique often used in training programs 
is a method tox proolem'Sohing and conflict resolution. The main objective of this tech- 
fiique is to avoid the typical sils(jation in whiirijjf the parent and child engage in a power 
struggle which can only be concluded by one br.tfte other "winning.'' Thus, problem-solving 
and conflict resolution are seen as a cooperative^ mutual**democratic "effort. ' 

One approach to family problem-solving and conflict resolution is for the parent and 
child to examine together the Various steps of the decision-making and problem-solving 
process described earlier in this.chapter, in the discussion of affective education: define 
the problem or conflict; list the possible choices of alternative ways of resolving it; investi- 
gate the consequences of each alternative; and choose the alternative that is most mutualiy 
> Satisfying. 

Another method is involved in Rudolf Dfeikurs'/'logical consequences'' approach, a 
way of resolving conflict by testing the consequences of a decisioaof a particular form 
of behavior. Dreikurs gives the example of a young boy who resisted doing his assigned 
chores* Finally his mpther reached an agrjsement wfth him: since she also disliked doing 
many of her ''chores/* they would both stop doing their chores and do what they. wanted 
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instcMil. The next du> the bo\ awoke hiippy in the knowledge that h(f had not been nagge^cJ 
at to take tlie yai hage out the night heture and that he could skip niaking his bed and 
brushing hi.s teeth. He also discovered^to his dismay, that his mother was not awake, as 
uMiah and making, liis breakTast. When he called to her. she explained that she preferred 
* to .sta\ in becl that da>. Nor had she made his lunch when he came home from school. She 
\\as too bus\ that afternoon to drive him to a Boy*Scout meeting, or even to pay mych 
attention t<^) him* The bb\ cfirecti) experienced in this situation the logical consequences 
ol their Myreemem/' As Dreikuts explains it. he learned "ajessoif that very feu children 
experience: that order exists for their benefit as well as for other members K^^^hc faYiiily/'*^ 

In addition to using techniques similar to the ones described above, Project iNFOstresse^s 
methods foi dealing with two other ke) aspects of the family d)namic: anger and affect^i^in, 
lAcrcises foOusiny on anger are cart^fulh handled, sjnce. unlike most parenting and family 
conmuinieation training j>ro^ranis. Project INFO involves all famil> members. "No matter 
what ihe exercise is;^' s;us vVooclard. "we discourage families from working on real prob- - 
Icinjs during the workshops/' ^ ' , ' , 

Each of Project INFO's seven ev&ning sessions is evj;nl> diji^ided mto two parts. During . 
the first hour the parents in each famil> separate from their children and work with groups 
ol <^)ther parents and chiklren: then the families reunite and participate together in the same 
group l\)r,-the second hour* One reablife exercise that Project INFO <^loes encourage is a 
time fur mutual sharing, in which the parents tdl their children something that happened - 
to them when the\ were teenagers that th^y have never Vevealed before— a dream or a 
wish, for example — and then the children, in turn, share something with their parents that 
the> have never shared before* Tfiis is one aspect of what the program describes as the 
need to develop a ^nourishiiig climate" within the family* 

^ Jhe sLUicess ol parenting ahd'famil) communication training can be measured in part 
b> the huge response that the dozens of different training prggramls and books on the 
subject hine generated. The strat^§\ provides immediate, palpable relief to troubled ^ 
families andjt can be mastered easily. One father who participated in Project INFO (Con- 
fides, i kno\\ I m very strict and authoritarian and I think t4iis has helped all of iis.in'our 
famil) understand each other better^Just knowing some of the things that go on under the 
surface in a family has meant a lot to me*" A mother of a teenags girl says enthusiastically, 
"M> whole relationship with my daughter has changed* She s even doing her chores now 
without me having to rerhind her*^ And i feel different about myself* If somebody came up 
to rne and admired ipy necklace before I might have? said. Oh. I got it for three dollars' 
at Wo6lw orth.s** Now,I think* I could just accept the qbmpliment* I think I learneid some- 
thing about accepting myself> npt)ust accepting my daughter" An ^valuation of the impact, 
of Project INFO on its youthful participants amply supports the enthusiasm of these 
parent^, The recidivism rate for drug abuse, one year later, of young people referred to the 
program by the schools or the juvenile justice system, during the first two years averaged 

/Eleven percent. \ ^ , ^ * ' ^ 

"We can t help everybody^ cautions Lin Wbodard, ?Many of the families that come to 
the program are in crisisJ We have to refer some of them for further professional help, 

^ This isn't a counseling or psyoiotherapy program; it s an educational program. But the 
nature of the crisis differs* A V^oman whcrs just found out that her child is using mari- ' 
huana may be in just as severe a crisis as a person whose ^vhole family is falling apart* We 
do what we can for all thfese families. For many bf them, just the knowledge that somebody 
- cares is terribly important*'' 
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CHAPTER 3 



OrgaiUzatlonat Models 

The strategies;" programs, arid techniques discussed in the preceding chapter represent an 
overview of activities that are generally, included in drug abuse prevention programs. Yet, 
to focus exclusively on these stfafegies would be to miss an aspect^of prevention that has 
gained mcreasirig impoHance in recent years: the development of new organizational - 
* models both for implementing programs and for creatijig institutional change. 

The rationale for new organizational prevention models is rooted in the idea th^t drug 
afjuse, particularly among the Nation's youth, is symptomi^tic of new kinds of individual 
and societal problems. Often traditional youth-serving institutions have not been able to 
deal with these problems adequately', on occasioiv, they have even^ontributed to the 
problAns, ^ 

Affective education deals with an aspect of human development that schools have tradr 
tionally neglected, for example. The value of this strategy is significantly diminished, ho^y• 
ever, if it is implemented piecemeal— a common illustration would be a school thit offers 
' an elective class in human development or values clarificatiori taught by one or two 
teachers who are interested in th« subject, **Business as usual'" can easily continue in such 
a school withojjt anyone, except perhapVfti'e teacher of the human 'development class, 
realizing that the school has only begun tb take the id^ of drug abuse prevention seriously. 

Unfortunately, isolated, piecemeal drug abuse prevention efforts in school settings are 
quite typical Therefore, changing schools— primarily through extensive inservice training 
and organisation development techniques— is a major item on the agenda of school-based ' 
individuals and organizations concerned with drug abuse prevention. The school-based 
change agent has become ^n import^t organizational model 

Community-based drug abuse programs are frequently young organizations that began in 
response to needs that no other "Comm unity institutions were meeting. Many.of the drop-in 
centers^ you^h counseling centers, and hot lines that now engage in drug abuse prevention 
fit into this second organizational model and^ havirfg matured since their initial appearance 
in the 1960s, many of them are also beginning to placy new roles and provide new kinds of 
services in their communities. 
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On uccasion, well established communitvDased drugabuje agencies ma^ becprtie^cata- 
Ijsts for community-wide coordination of drug ab\ise prevention programsiend youth ser 
vices. Although the source of community-wjde'coordination may al^o be a. more traditional 
agenc>. such coordination itself constitutes a third organizational rrtodel that ha^ profound 
implications and is only beginning lo be \Vdl known in the prevention field. 

Finail>, a growing^ense of pride and self-sufficiency within ethnic and minority commir 
nities throughout the country has prompted unique approaches to drug abuse prevention 
that characterize a fourth organizational model! the. community-based program oriented 
primarily to a particular ethnic qv minority group. , ' ' 

Whatever the organizational model, changing institutions in the larger community in 
order to provide iiew kinds of services in response to new kinds of needs has bepome a 
paramount goal of man> drug abuse prevention programs. Often institutiops and the in- 
dividuals' within them are threatened by change. The recent hi^tpry of drug abuse prgvT&n 
tion has,had its tense confrontations and bitter disputes. These haVe Helped prevention 
advocates to become highly skilled in the art of 'the possible and as a resuft many preven- 
tion progranis. like the ones described in this chapter aVe beginning to create<signijieant 
changes not just in the lives of young people, but in the institutions whose purM^Cis to ^ 
serve them, . ' r 



jsH^OTOL-BAS 

of tjra drug abuse crisis^of : 



BASED MODELS 

Since the beginning of tb^ drug abuse crisis^of the 1960s, the schools have be^n bur- 
dened with more than^ir share of responsibility for doing something ftbout the drug 
problem. It ^^as assumed that, bpc^use the schools have a huge captive audience of young 
people for tueKe >ears, one might reasonably e;(pect the schools to be able. to teach them 
sofhe common sense about drug use during that time. This assumption seemed logical be- 
cause, next to the family, the schogls are still the rjiost influential factor in the develops^ 
ment of many young people. ^ ^ / ^ 

Ho\\e\er. it is also unfair. The schools are still tue most influential factor in the develop- 
ment -of many \oung people, next to the femily, but not in the development of all young 
eople. In the last two decades, the scb^ls have been running neck and neck with tele- 
^sion and other soUrce^s of information outsrde the family. So, for that matter, has the 
famih ^see the discusSian of presstrres eta,the family in chafj^ter D- Although several gen- 
erations ago the school? copld be.reliel^pon by certain segments of the soeiety for social 
advancement and occupariotisi status, that situation ha;s also.changed. Drugs, alcohol, 
television, ^^jtachangffig family. seg:egated housing patterns, social and econoipicin- - 
equality — aiTO these soci^ pfohlems have been dumped like unwanted children on the 



doorstep of the schools, schoofs fe^tV'e had to take the?m in, often with out 'being able 
to provide much help at all.) \ ' ^ ~ ^ - 
^ The result h^ been wid^rc^d and growing 'disenchantment with public education. 
The def^t of suburban schro^budgetk is now^ common phenomenon, in contrast to the 
enthusiasm for educational spendii^that prevailed two decades ago. Cla$s sizes continue 
to grow in school districts acrois the' country' as.enrolln[ient ^d budgets decline (a result 
of the declinifig birth rate as-much .^s di^iUusiOnment with the schoolsK The downward 
spiral of the Nation s urban school syst^jiro^ continues relatively unchecked. 

Because the urban school is usually beset by^giore pjpoblems than any other component ^ 
of the educational system, it is genegaltyJtt^^ea^t hospitable enviVonnient for construc- 
tive change. At a time when teachers irf jpublic schools have'been diagnx>sed as being 
victims of^a condition similar to battle fe^^, it bften-seems remarkable that anyone — 
either teacher or student— manages t^co^tpte a day in an urban.school without comhiit- 
tin^ at least one act of desperation. T|m,ispaitJj;ularly true of^junior high schools, where, 
in addition to v^hatever other pressure^y<^ude people face, the awkwara transition between 
childhood and adulthood can be a constant of anxiety and bewilderment. 

The Thrust Drug PrevenfionPi'^iraiif , ' 

Thomas Carpenteiyf^h-D^ also^known as "Doc," chose to work at John Muir^unior High 
School after moving to Los Angeles, CalifornF^, from New York City. It was not the typicaP 

'J ' ' 
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cfioice of the typical^ teacher The school is a huge> sprawling complex of buildings that 
houses 1,800 students; it is located in the heart of the city's black and Mexican-Americah 
ghetto and it is^ about as unlovely as a school could be— an oversized^ impersonal institu-, 
tioh. remarkably similar to hundreds of others in similar neighborhoods in cities across 
the country. It is the kind of school that> day in and day out> delivers nonverbal messages 
about self-concept and societal values to its students that come through with much more 
A'ividness than any announcement that has ever blared through the schools intercom sys- 
tem. They are not messages of hope. For the last two years the gargantuan Los Angeles 
Unified School District has been wrestling with the nearly impossible problem of court- ^ 
ordered desegregation* John Muir has not been included in any of the proposed plans; the 
schQol boafd has determined that it is too "racially isolated*' to consider. 

Doc Carpenter choseto work in the inner city because of the challenge. "You have to 
make sure that youVe going to turn the kids on, ' he s!iys. *They .don't have anything to 
lose, so it s my job to make them want to lea ro^ZXTar pent er considers the problems of 
John Miiir so routine that they scarcely warrant%inalysis— '*It has^all the problems of the 
inner city school/' he says matter-of^factly. One problem in particular that Carpenter 
would like to do something about is the rigid control of ''a few administrators who run the 
lives of all the kids in the school. They're Uie traditional establishment that the philosophy 
of prevention runs counter to.^^ *\ - ' 

' Carpenter began with slow determination Mter joining the facuUy at John Muir four 
years ago as a social studies teacher. In his second year, he and another teacher organized 
a program they called COPE— the Center On Participating Education-^ in which they com- 
bined s^ocial sciences and language arts and relied majnly*on paperback books as texts* 
Among other unconventional practices, they knocked down a watt between two classrooms 
themselves and^thpn enlisted^the help of several students and other teachers in redecorat-' 
ing the combined rooms as an open learning center. , ^ 

A voluble talker with an epic walrus mustache and abundant New York City energy. 
Carpenter had no trouble making friends in the community and enemies in the school, 
(he latter primarily among the second-echelon administrators whose policies he openly 
criticized, He and several othef dissident faculty members willingly let themselves be cast 
as "the opposition," Thus, when a group of faculty members participated in a tKree-day 
team oriented planning session, part of the State Department of Educations drug abuse 
prevention training program. Carpenter and Company were not invited. That there were 
differences within the school staff surfaced as a clear problem, however, at the training 
session; consequently. Carpenter, two students, three other teachers, and a parent finally 
went to Sacramento for their own training session. The result of the second session was 
an effort to«et the two groups to work together cooperatively. Out of this came a pro- 
posal and, ultimately, the Thrust Drug Prevention Program, which began during the 1976- 
77 school year witl^ funds from the Los Angeles County Department of Health. 

'The first team d\dnx actuallyend up \^^rking with us very much," says Carpenter, 
"although there wasn^t any real animosity. It just didn't wgrk out. When they went up to 
Sacramento, they speni most of the time there complaihing about us. When we went up, ^ 
we talked about a program," 

Carpenters occasionally brash tactics have paid off in growing recognition of the 
Thrust program's merits. Carpenter has documented these in what one authority on the 
evaluation of drug abuse prevenlioruprograms described as ''the best evaluation of a pre- 
vention program^ V€ ever seen/' ^ 

*Carpenter ip|cs the boat/'says Annette Peckham, qoordinator of drug abuse preven- 
tion programs for th^i^s Angel^ County Department of H^altji, ''but he^ets things done*" 

DuHng its first year, Thrust traineAa cadre of nearly 100 student leaders who conducted 
a variety of affective education activities during homeroom periods, trained other students 
in the same techniques, and prbvided peer counseling in the newly opened rap room in 
the school. With the hVlp of several key consultants. Thrust also offered a series of inser- 
vice training days for faculty members^ students, and parents. And Thrust funded several 
"humah relations days." which allowed students and parents to share values clarification 
activities in informal environments away from the sehool.\ 
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The m^jor benefit of Thrusts first year. Carpenter believes, was its direct effect on the 
students who participated. According to the programs first-year evaluation report, which 
summarizes the tabulated results of an elaborate student questionnaire, unacceptable high 
, risk behaviors -^including drug abus&— among Thrust participants declined significantly 
it^mparison with a '*non-Thrust'' control group. ^ ■ 

T^ow in its second year. Thrust is making a more concentrated effort in the area of staff 
development. This includes intensive training for new teachers— **if they don't survive,'^ 
it s a revolving door " says Carpenter, * and that's serious for the kids; it creates dysfunc- 
tionaLbehaviors throughout the school "—and workshops in organization development for 
the administrative staff. / * ^ 

According to the conventronal wisdom of changing schools, one rule that should almost 
never be violated is 'Keep a low profile and don t get anybody too upset." Clearly, this 
^ has not been Carpenter s strategy. He has balanced his criticisms with useful contributions, 
ha^L gver. (inservice training, for example, and help for troubled students), and he has kept 
the trust and ijood faith of the schools principal. "The tone of the school has changeS^, ' 
says Larry Foster, who was principal of John Muir until the fall of 1977. "I think there's 
a more humane and positive .atmosphere. The program has encouraged positive behavior 
Namong the students and it s increased communication among the students, the staff, and 



le parents. As 1 understand it, that's what drug abuse prevention is supposed to be about*" 



, Alameda County Training and pevelopmentjCenter ^ 

School districts are rarely in the position to provide leadership in fields like drug abuse 
prevention. More typically, they act in response to (jrises and then drifbalong in a state o£ 
mertia until the next crisis conies. The AlamedaXQ^^ty School Department, in Alameda 
County, Califomia, is an illustration of ^he^^gafivHeadership that a county education 
department can initiate to remedy this situation. Theschool department s Training and 
Development Center has provide^! services to thousands of individuals and hundreds of 
schools and community-based programs since it was founded in 1970. Located in a county 
witlf a population of over 1 million and communities that range in size from Oakland, 
with 350,000 people, to tiny rural towns far away in isolated valleys, the Center has been 
described as one of the most comprehensive drug abuse prevention programs in the 
countrJ^, * - ■ 

The Training and Development Center was set up as a component of the county school 
department in 1970. At that time it was called the Drug Education Center and was funded 
by the California Council on Criminal Justice as the drug abuse prevention, component of 
the.county^ Comprehensive Drug Abuse Program. From the beginning, -the Center avoided 
the traditional infofmstional approach to drug education that was still in wide us^ at the 
time. Instead, the Center r©;ruited creative teachers and counselors to develop new kinds 
of curriculum materials {see page 2^ for.a description of one of these) and to provide school ^ 
district^, cemmunit^ organizations, and parents with training in values clarification, de 
cision-rtiaking, communication skills, and other affective education techniques that were 
' just'beginning to gain acceptance as drug abuse prevention strategies. 

By 1^77, the Center had expanded tQ include several different programs and components: 
programs in drug and alcohol abuse prevention; school and c^ommunity mobilization as 
part of !an experimental State-funded alcoholism prevention project relying heavily on the 
use of inedia; training and technical assistance for a county-wide youth counseling pro- 
gram; (he continuing publication of a newsletter reporting on drug abuse and various 
Rinds Of prevention programs; the development of new information and curriculum iVia- 
terials: and training m multicultural education. The Center^s staff was kept continually 
busy, moreover^ providing services to a variety of coutity schodls and youth-serving 
agencies in organization deilelopment techniques. The Center's budget in 1977 amounted 
tooverSmWO. ■ // ^ 

Just as important as the Center]s numerous programs was its ability, as the hub, of an 
information and resource-sharing network, to mfluence youth-service policies in the 
county. P&rtly because of the Center's acl^vism, for example, the county board of super- ^ 
visors voted iti the Spring of 1976 t'otnake the developmental needs of young people the 
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lop priority f©r revenue sharing funds^ * , ' 

An important factbr in the (;enfers success has been its continual emphasis on action 
oriented training and local level decision-making. The Center staff function primarily as ^ 
facilitators. '*We managed 4 youth conference recently," says Center administrator Ople " 
Jackson, **and we had ^1 kinds of different people working logfether, planning, and SpIv- * 
ing pro"blettis— police officers, ^acjiers, parents, yhu name it. That was a milestone for 
this county, and it*s the kind of thing we ve been aiming' at all along. Duringthe con- ^ 
ference^ people kept asITing our staff \yhat the problems were that t-hey should be dealing 
witji. We said, it's up to you to decide/ They have to'work harder th^t way, but then 
they own the problems and they own the solutions, too." . . * ■ / ^ 

In Jackson's view, drug abuse prevention is more a philosophy than a particular program 
^ or set of strategies. 'it*s a way of thinking about drug abuse that leads to activities. The 
activities don't necessarily have to be part of a prevention program. It could be, legislation. 
Maybe a concern of prevention should be passing the Equai Rights Amendment. Full 
implenfentatfon of Title IX is a form of drug abuse prevention. Stereotyping people ac-^ ' 
cording,to sex roles redu^s the options for life-enriching experiences. Part of it is helping 
recreation departments become more relevqjot tAthe needs of kids. There isn't much point 
in talking about alteilnatives unless you alsolalk about changing institutions/' 

COMMUmTY*BASED MODELS 

Except for theyfelativejy few community-based drug abuse programs<see the following 
section on community-wide models) that Ijave adopted prevention as an objective, most 
community-based programs have traditionally focused on crisis intervention, counseling, 
information, and referral. Thus, their role has been primarily to intepwne in situations 
where serious problenis hayen^ready developed. In recent ^ears. however, many coaimu- 
nity-based pc^grams, increasingly sensitive to the need f6r prevention efforts, have aug- 
mented their programs to workfcooperatively with local schools. One of the most success- 
ful devices has been to provide the schools with outreach counselors. 

Youth Interveiitioii Program (Y.I.P.) 

The Youth Intervention Program in Alameda County, California, is a direct result of a 
decision by the county board of supervisors, described in the preceding section, to make 
t,he county's youth needs the top priority for revenue sharing funds. Nearly 5500,000 was 

^appropriated for the program during 1976-77 and most of this was used to pay for out- 
reach counselors, based in community counseling and drug abu'S^ agencies, to workchr 
schools. In its first year, Y.LP. funded 35 counselors in ten of the county's school districts^ 
through six comiAunity-based agencies and reached an estihiated 33 percent of the youth in 
the county whahad been ideiuiiied as needing servipes. - / 

The program's goals include reducing truancy and dropout rates in the county schools 
and increasing the grade point averages, the potential for high school graduatioa, and the 
levels of self^concept of yo^ith involved in theprogram. Essential to meeting these goals 

' is the role of the Y.I.P. counselor-^ a catalyst for change and innovation who is able to 
operate outside the normal constraints of the traditional school counselor 

The organizational fesults.during the project's first year were predictably mixed. As 
YS.P. project coordinator Karl Klausner put it, '*We have one school where the principal^ 
insists there's no problem, and he's refused to let the Y.I.R counselor have an office. In ^ 
another school, five minutes away from the first one^ the administration has been com- 
pletely open. They've said, *WeVe grateful youVe here and we'll give you anything you 
need. " A warm welcome from the^ school administration was neither requited nor neces^ 
sary, Klausner points out, although all the schools involved di^d agrefe to accept the ser- 
vices Of Y.LP. counselors. 'The first two months of the progcam consisted Almost entirely 
of planning and getting the program established in the schools/' Klausner says. "The 
counselor in the resistant scnool has had to work harder and be more inventive than the 
one in the school that welcbmecl her, so in a way the first counselor used the situation to 

. her advantage " 
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In some cases, no amouftt of inventjveness couki'remedv the situation. Several oT the 
conununit) agencies found, for example, that cuunseloi*s Ivbo were sufficientl) trained and 
<.|ualified to work in communit) settings had problems adapting to sch<.K)Is, Although the 
counselors v\ere not ret|uired*io have counseling credentials, one agenc> found fhat ont>^ 
credentialed counselor^ could gaii) acceptance amopg the administration and fi1ciilt> mem- 
bers in the schools in its service area. An^^ilier ayencv placed a L\)unselor in a summer 
school^administercd bj a vice pririctpal ftom a high school that vvas antagonislic t<.)ward 
the agencv. The summer sch(.>ol admii^istrator effect ivelj prevented the counselor from 
doing his job b\ insisting that every^ttident provide^a permission form signed bj his or 
her parents— despite the facjjifatthe Superintendent of the district had waived this re- ' 
quifement for Y.LP. counselors. , ' . 
Nevertheless, in man) schools the \MtP. counselors played a uniqjiie and vital role. * 
Barbara Humphries, a round faced. )T)uthful woman in her mid thinies, is a Yd. P. out' 
reach coupselur who works for the Com'munitj Counseling and Education Center in Fre- 
nlont, Cabfornia. a sprawling suburb oiidwaj between ^an Ffanciijco and San Jose* From^ 
eight to three. ever^ school day — and sometimes longer— Barbara-is 'on cair'at Thornton 
Junior High School. Her job is to interact with kick, parents, teachers, and^chool adminis- 
trators— iiijd to help them with their problems- ' - . . 

Barbara is the kind. of person thej need and seek out. She is the Cind of person who takes 
in a troujiled teenagei* as a foster child in addition to raising her own' t\voj*ounger children. 
She is tiie Isind otf^erspn wlio^*mbraces a seemingly endless task — providing CiJunselirra^o 
4n entire junior high schools with energ) and Kumor, She is thp'kind of person kid^caA 
trust. But she does not pander to kids' loyalties. Adults can trust her, ioP. , 

Barbara is stationed m.Thornton Junior Hijjh School for the entire school d<^y— five days 
a week — \xith only occasionaf relief for staff meetings at CCEC a cx)mmunity-based CcgSTT 
ization that hired her after she bad worked^is^ hotline volunteer fof two years. ^ * 

Barbaras 'office ' is a counter, which she shares with two other people, in aiiallway 
opposite the c<.)ffej^ machine in the school's ailmimstration center. The two other%hool 
counselors have'Drivate, enclosed offices on the opposite side of the administration 
complex. There cnej spend much of the daj dealing with discipiiae probfems.referred to 
them l2> the vice/principaL Barbara readily acknowledges that thev have less time' for, 
actaal counselir^ than she does and th^i they have confessed to some envyof her 
siduation. Barb^a has attained the lux^jry of being able tQ counsel kids without the usual 
paperwork and ^administrative triv ia that rnost school counselors must put up ygth, but ' ^ 
she has sacrificed for it. The regular school counselors take home nearly twice iis muoh in * 
pay as she does. , ^ . > 

Btitbara confesses with a ^mile 'tjiat in a way she's grateful for the California drought. 
It allowed hen to s p^d m ost of the school year outdoors. She wonders where she might 
have met kids- if it IMjl^ined. It'Siiot that the school jrdministration naSn't been cooper^-" 
tive, she hast^ns^tdWfplain. On l^ie contrary, Thomt6n Junior High has a^reputatibn for 
being one of jthe peBschooU in Fremont and the prin6ipaMs widely jecognized as one of 
the most opefn-miilKd administrators in the district. But rtte^ch9oris terriWy overcrovfded ^ 
Built forSOq, it had 1.000 students during the 1976-77 school year.. 

So Barbaras office is everywhere in the school. She meets kids individually on the lawn 
or in the nu^nerous courtyards of this typically suburban^California school building, vvith ^ 
its almost cbmplele absence of ^iieteaeiLJjgris. She encounters them ducing breaks between/ 
classes andlat lunch. She takes them oulMSass, if necessaifyiJw private counseling 
sessions. Sfle also has five counseling grcuips— four with ten studetils each and one, a 
"luach group/' with six. She is provided with classroom space in order to meet the larger 
groups, j,.. ^- _ . ^ ■ \ ^ 

Counseling kids is only pan of Barbara's job. She also hasn^Junseling sessions with ^ . 
several families^ either in their.homes or m the school (most prefer the school), after ^^w" . 
hours* Shej wor|f:s v?ll)i,several leachei^ to'introduce values cl^fication and other affqjaifei^ 
education techrttques\in the classroom, providing them wilhclassroQm demonstratiorisr^ 
materials, resources^, and support. She has even initiated queries of *'new games" in * 
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school part f>f an eftort to reach th^isestudents viho have trouble with morecunveniional, 
competitive athletics. On some tx:casions she counsefs teachers. 

At the beginning'of orie of Barbara^s typicall) unprediciaT)le days, she answers a note^ 
from a math teacher bv going to bis rotim to see What s his mind. He teJis her that he's 
"livid" because the-prihcipal has apparently bypassed'ihe suggestion; agceed on by the 
members of the niatli department, that eithenlie or another department member be con-' 
sidered as the replacement i^r the outgoing department chairman. The principal said tTiat 
he would have to advertise the position in order^t^allOu for faircompetiiion; instead^ 
tlKviiatU teaclicrsays, the pt>siEiun uas never acjJvenised and the principal told him yester- 
day that today is the final deiidtine for applications. "1 took it out on my wife/* the math 
teacher tells Barlfara half-jokingly. AYefl, I stomped around a lot. I want to know wliy he 
did that. I am tUaci, If U s because he doesn't think tm g^iod enough, or Chuck, the other 
one we'Tea>mniended, I want him to be honest aboui it. if it's something else, I want to . 
know ttvit too." ' . ' 

Barbara listens and nods as he telts tier about the-A'arious^s^iinVersations hes had Viih 
the principal. She suggests that maybe they haven't commupicated well enough about |ome 
aspect of^e situiUion.'She atjrees that the present dilemma could have something to do* 
with inira-faculi> disputes over the California collective barg<uning lavv, but she adds ihat 
ill her experience t^he princfpal has never engaged in underhanded, vindict-ive behavior, ^ . 
Maybe the best thing to do. she saySs would be to go lothe principal and ask him to ex- 
plain what happened, but to try to keep cool about it. , - 

^Barbara leaves ihe math teacher's room and drops by her "tle&fc^' for a moment to pick 
^ujp some notes. Students often leave requests to see her irta private box she keeps for this 
jpurpose. . ' ' ' 

There are two notes. One saySs want to talk with you about my report. " The other 
says.^CaU Pat at the office. She returned yi^ur calU" 

Barbara goes to one of the schools supply closets-^a tiny, windowless storeroom — 
where a phone has been installed in order to enable people to mifke private c<*Jts. First 
she calls the director of CCEC to tell her that she heard this morning that a son of a 
prominent community leader was arrested yesterday for selling marihuana. She wonders 
if she ought lo call the student's ilnother, whom she knows well, ^nd volunteer her support. 
The^director agrees to ihis suggestion. Then Barbarancalls the mother. They talk for about 
fifteen minutes. The rtiother breaks into tears duringfhe conversation. Barbara listens. ^ 
' I haven't seen him yet, " Barbara says into the phone. "But I do know that he talked with 
the librsfrian and he was e^remely concerned and frightened." Basically, she commiserates 
' T4iere is not much anyone can do at this pgint; the boy is in trouble and is going to learn 
*a painful lesson. Mi may have been that those kids are'fairly fascinating," E&rbarasays 
inlo the phorTe. 'The^e are so many reasons why he may have done it/' - 

Oqtside again in one of the school's courtyards, Barbara spots a girl Vith disheveled 
blonde hair approaching. "She s angry with me about something." Barbara says under her 
breath. "Fm not sure what. She's had a lot.<^ trouble this year^" 
.The giri passes Barbara with a scarcely suppressed glare. ' * ^ 
' ^'Where are you going?" Barbara asks. \ 
*^The principal," the girl answers, turning around but**iot stopping:*'! got sent. She said 
(J^was stoned." fo 

^^Are you?" ' \ ' \ . 

- 'Instead of answering/the ^rl makfes a dancing, shrug-like gjesture, looUng as if she might 
:^ levjtat,e at arfy morxtent. - J ^ ' 

On*her way vo rrieti the stude^ who sent the other note, Barbara passes t^h^smalh 
teachenon his way back to h^ cla^room. He stops to tell her that hes just seen the prin- 
Gjljpal and everything worked out okay. The principal apologized profusely^ having for- 
gotten'to follow up on a conversation they haifseveral weeks 'ago. No slight was intended 
and the principal phoned fhc distripi officeio ask that the deadline be extended in order ^ 
to allow the-qiath teacher^nd his colleague to apply for the job. 

'Then Barbara and Llilirie, th^ girl who sent the other note^meei privately for fonyfive 
minutes on the sun-baked laVn-in front of the^admimstration building. Their conversafion 
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cannot be heard, but the girl makes no attempt to hide her (ears. ■ - 

"She s thirteen/" Barbara says afterwards, "but her j?arent?treat her as if she's eight. ; 
She is small for hei^age. She *as crying because .she hadn't finished & report she was sup- 
posed to do. Shes afraid of her parents' reaction. Her mom h^^ been yelling at her a lot 
Iatel>< I've been encouraging her to tr>^ to help the f3mily communication by pointing out 
that a communication prowmn exists. She told nie she went home last week and said, 
^Mqm, youVe always yelling at me and I don/t know what 's wrong.' Her mother said, 'WelL 
you shoufci know : ' Barbar^i smiles at^he;ir6ny. "'She's made realpw^c^ss, thgugh. 
They've started talking to each other ■ ■ , * 

^ Barbara Humphries stops \\alkin^ and lOoKs at a block of two-story apartthent buildings 
across the street from the school. "Fitty percent of the people in Fremont are ujqder the 
iige of 25." she says. "There's no town centgr, no feeling of community. Fremont is actually 
a series of -towns that incorporated togetherfor political and;tax purposes. Those buildings 
o\er there are^the condominiums. They're o^n^d almost entirely by absentee landlords 
who rent them outr Instant slums. Many of the families have onlyone parent. THe kids 
ha\e no supervision. In one of the buildings, there's a gang of'teenagers that no one can 
control— thej'^e takifti overthe building. The parents are hardly ever home. Those kids 
are totally out of control. 1 hate (6 go there. Its scary." 

Although Barbara Humphries i? an example of a successful changeragent working com- 
fortably withifl a school, yet based outside the school system, this approach reqtiires— at ^ 
the ver> least— artist r\. imaginatton, and great energy. These are requirements that have 
ted m^n> advocates of youth service and drug abuse prevention to^the conclusion that J 
their energies would be more productive if applied Completely outside of the public edti- 
cat i(pal system. ■ ' " "\ y 

As already ntfted^ one pf the most useful and easitwpFganized cgmmunity-based models 
for youtt^is the recreational alternatives program. C2ODAC, in Boise, IdShOj^one 
example (see chapter 2). Programs like these tend to be like the guest tt thewedding, 
however; tbey are invariably subservient to the (Jomfnating role of schools in the Hves 
of^their young clients. * ^ ^ ) ^ 

Ahhough the alternative schools movement" of the mte 1960s has attracted less pub-, 
licity in recent years than it did in the pasH in many communitiesiftdftpendent ahernative 
schools are stjll recognized as an important way to reach young people and prevent a 
variety of destructive and sell-destructive behaviors that might be eitjfer ignore(j or merely 
punished in the conventional school settiiig. ^ , ■ 

Thp Group §^;hool1ri Cambridge, Massach^setts.jsone exampleof an independent al- 
ternative school that has had an extremely-positive ^effect on high'risk youth who might 
not otherwis'e have "made it'' in the traditional s ystem . Among the school's 75 students, 
81 percent come from families that.are either on welfare or are classified as low income; 
51 percentile in piublic bousing; 43 percent have dropped out of public schools; 57 per- 
cent were chronic truants before Coming to the proup School; and 57 percent have been 
arrfcsted and brought into court. The two principal goals of the Group School are to pro^ 
vide its students with: 1) basic academic sfcills; and,2) pride in themselves and their 
working-class origins, ©ne of the schools major philosophical premises is that if students 
work hard enough they can have an opportunity to effect changes in society that will help 
other young people avoid their own social and economic predicament. The schools rigor- 
ous curriculum includes five conjponents: ^ ' ^ 

□ Acadereiic instruction 
, □ Personal counseling 

*n Advocacy assistance, i.e., in legal ifcatters 

□ Career education, including job platement and counseling . 
d Participation in school governance and decisIon-malHng 

The school has a full*time staff of eleven teachers and an annual budget^f approxinjately 
$150,000, primarily from State agencies and private foundations. - ^ 

At the ind of five years, the school has had more than 100 graduates, one;third of whotii 
have gone on to college. Most of the rest have found and maintained jobs. Interviewed about 
his reactions to the School, one father Said, ''It's the best' thing that ever happened to my 



son/' The mother of another student said, "H^ would go there on his hands and knees if 
he couldn't walk/' - * . 

In Chicago, Illinois, the Alternative Schools Network coordinates a system of 48 alterna- 
tive SQ^hobls for students in preschool through hfoh school. The schools offer diversified 
learning programs to meet the needs of over 4,000 young people not being served by the 
public school sySfcem and unable (o afford a private education. The majority of the schools 
are in low-income neighborhoods anfd are attended by the same kinds of students that the 
Group School attracts. ' , ' 

* * Among oth^r projects, the network operates a Ttuancy Program designed to offer fully 
accredited educational alternatives to students who have been chronically absent from 
the public school 5ystem. Xhis program', unique to Illinois, is funded by the State Office 

, of Education. Another project coordinated b^ the network is a videota^ program that 
employs two full-time staff members who tram young people to use videotape equipment 
and make documeptaries about their neighborhoods. The network has a library of 75 
tapes, some of which have been shown on the loca^public^ television station. * ' 

Some schools in the'netwprk charge minimal tuition, ait most $600 a year. Others are 
S^pporjedby grams fropi local fbui^qations and by the Federal governrttent. 

* The AiternativeSchools Network was an outgrowth of a conference oil alternative 
schools held in Chicago in 1973. Ironically, it originated at a time^wheii many people wtt^ 
flirted with altejcnafwe schools as a fad in the late 1960s were be^mning t,o be aisen- \ 
chanted andi:^ling each other that the future of the "movement ' looked grim. Clearly, 
that prophecy needs re-evaluatioh. During th^ sumnf\er of 1977, the network sponsored a 
conference on alternative schools that drew more than 2,000 participants, many from as 

*far away as New York and California.* , ■ . , — * 

COMMUNITY^WIDE MODELS 

Community-wide models for drug abuse prevention and the, coordination of youth services 
are a relatively recent phenomenon. However, they" represent ^n idea that is likely to gain 
infeceasing importance in the future. The rationale for a community^wide "Youth Services 
System" is spelle(Jout in A Design for Youth DevelopmentPoliey, a publication of the - 
Center for 'AqUon Research* Inc. in Boulder^ Colorado. This report summarizes a three- 
year study of youth policy conducted as part'of a contract with the U.S. Office of Yogtji 
Development. ^ 

Three main assumptions underlie tlBteport's proposed community- wide youth services 
system: , > * ' ' ^ 

L The federal gpvemm'ent will continue to decentralize decision-^ntl^itig authority 
to Its rdjgional offices and to the States. . ; ' 

2. The trend toward revenue sharing will continue. ^ , ^ 

3, The drive in go^rnment for efficiency, effectiveness, ^ijd accountability will ' 
increase. 

* f • . ' 

The principarelements^n a comprehensive youth services system, according to the 

repoftj will be those agencies th^t currently control most of the fufids allocated for^omh 

development in tfiost communities; the courts, the Schools^ the police department* -and the 

welfare system. Parks and recreation agencies, community health organizations, hospitaler 

and employment agencies are ottier possible components of such a system.* Some of the 

organizational models previously described in this chapter would clearly deserve to 

in^ded as well.^t present, however* most communities ISck the kind of coordination the 

re^rt envisions. They lack* in short, "a single authority to ^hichall agencies are accoynt- 

' able*' and, tJierefore, "noonejn 'the community can command cofiQrdination of all - . 

agencie^/* The creation of a youth^rvices system could begin, the report nQtes, wifji the 

creation OTformar^nd, informal agreements that would Jink together a wide variety of - 

community agencies and funding sources. ^ . 

T^ese formal andlhtomlal agreements already exist in many communities across the 

country. The decision of the Alameda County Board of Stifle rvts^'mo devote a significant 

portion 6f its revenue sharing funds to tho Y*lP* program, for exampl^e^^represents a major 



step lowgrd a youth services system. The Yecommendations that led to that decision were 
made by an ad hpc planning committee thai consii^ted of representatives from the county 
scho61 departments, community-based youth service agencies^and the revenue sharing 
coordinator of the county admin ist rat or*g office. 

In Nevada Gily> California, the initiative fbr a similar move came from a community* 
based youth service agency called Youth Self Help, This organization lobbied intensively 
for coordination of youth policies and fiscal planning and finally convinced the county 
board of supervisors to appropriate a significant portion of the 1977-78 revenue sharing 
budget for this porpose. The Gloucester Experiment, in Gloucester, Massachusetts, is a 
/different kind of niedel for communilyrwide coordfn'&tion and change; this program has 
created community-wider change on several different programmatic and poncy levels. 

The initiative for community-wide cctordination of youth and drug abuse prevention 
services can come from virtually any source, individual, or agency that has a legitimate 
interest in the well-being of young people. Usually it originates with a single individual 
who'begins to build a cpalition ancf a cifcle of support until several agencies and com- 
munity leadershave been convinced to take a public-stand in favor of the approach. / 
Whetner the new program and woYking relationships these, people and agencies support 
* becomes a formal contract or an informal agreement depends on the particular commu* 
nily and the individuals and agencies involved. / 

The Charlotte Drug Education Center, which serves the 350,000 residents of Charlotte/ 
Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, is an example of a program that reachedflhe status 
, o{ a community-wide resource on drug abuse prevention n^om what can only be described 
as meagre beginnings. The idea for the agency was conceived byJonnie Mcleod, a pedia- 
triciaij^ho worketl for the couif^^y health department in the ^9W& and who bfecame inter* 
eslea in drug abuse prevention Whien she saw that **the physicians didn^l know how to 
^ copeivith the drug problem. Kid§^ere coming into ih"^ emergency room at the.hospital ^ 
man LSD crisis and people didn't know wiiat to do/' McLeod and ''a group of concerned 
older. young people'' mitiated their first effort in the spring o{ 1969. it was a walk-in coun* 
seling service located in the basement of the local YMCA buildmg and run entirely by ^ 
volunteer labor. ^ ^ * 

One of McL'eod s first goals after setting up 'the counseling center was to establish an 
'organization to attract further funding. ^'Public relations was one of my m^in jobs from the 
beginning',*' she says* She spent months sbJiciting support from prominent citizens, includ-^ 
^ ing representatives of ^ city s sizable blaci^xommunity, cliurcnes, business organi^tions, 
and govemmeiftal aj^encies, ^Nh^main focus ^as letting people know what was going k)n, 
what the extent 9t drug abuse ^Sas in the count!5(, and what we were doing,'* says McLeod. 
"At first it was entirely through personal contact^. But itiiad a mushrooming effect. People 
began to ask us to make presentations. Soon we i^re putting out a newslelte(\^ 

McLrod was disturbed to see, however, that while tne volunteers St the couS^Itng 
' . center were giving more and more of their time, l^ard-core drug abusers continqecflo * 
"drop back," Le., the recidivism rate was alarmingly high, ''It almost has to be 'a one-to- 
one comA^itment for treatment to succeed," she says. ''About 96 percent of the funds werje 
goincffor treattAent, but we kept seeing aveyy high rate of recidivism. I wasn^t sure tha| ^ 
prevention would work, but J thought, 'Why not try it?*" * ^tfp' 

''^n 1971, the Junior l^ague^of Charlotte was looking for a major project for jls fundrais* 
ipg and volunteer programs. ^cLeod convinced them to make a comrnitment of three 
crry€ars and flf minimum of $35,000 to s|art the^Charlotte Drug Educati6n Center, lust after 
the Juniot League agreed to this, Charlptte was designated as a pilot city for a large gr^nt 
from the Department of Justice that included a focus on drug abuse prevention. The newly 
formed Drug ^ucation Center developed a proposal ih.paitnership with the police depart-- 
menl and was awarded more than $^)0,000. ' The purpose of the grant," says McLeod, ' 
''was to see y^at changes we CQuIcjJ^ng about in a^egment of the conimunity. It was a 
luxury during tljetwo and a half yearns of the grant not to have to he committed to serve 
the whole community, £ven. so, that^s what I wanted/' - 

Another important step in the development of the Drug Education Cent^r^was the for- 
mation of, as McLeod^puts it, ''a.v^O' prestigious board."" At the beginning the board 
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members simply l^fnuraeir support; now, McLeod points out, they have begun to work 
.actively to coordinate ihe Drug Education Center with othtr community agencies. 

The actual goals6f the Drug Education Center covered a wide range of individual coping 
Skills and organizatioip development. Eventually/the Center had developed several major 
pomponents". ■ , ^ *^ ' . . ^ * 

U A GOntiniiing community-.wide study that attempts to identify individuals in ''high 
. risk" states; - - 

□ A library containing books, pamphlets, films, and filmstnps on dru^^, human rela- 
tions, counseling, and family concerns; 

0 A variety of publications including informational book^ and curriculum materials; 
one of these. Ombudsman, has been ideiuified as one of the leading guide,s to ^ 
$c||ool-based h^man" relations techniques in . the'country; ' 

□ Several groups for pa rems,^in eluding crisis counseling, classes in values clarifica- 
tion, and Parent Effectiveness Training; 

□ School programs that emphasize humanistic c'^^ncepts for the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels; Teacher Effectiveness Training; a semiuar in drug^education f,or 
teachers; and a course in drug abuse problems and humanistic education techniques^ 
for preservice and inservice teachers studying at several different area colleges 

and universities; 

□ Community development programs that include one-tcrone counseling and recrea- 
tional activities for residents of low income neighborhi^ods; youth advodacy and 
consultant services within the judicial system; and traiAipg programs for grjoups 

in business and industry- ' " ^ . 

/ Bven with a full-time staff of 24. the Center has mpre requests for services than it can * 
handle/Thjs was not always the case, particularly iff regard to the school system; '*It took ^ 
aggressiveness on our part,'' says McLeod. "It tbok a lot of having lunch with principals, 
getting^to know the superintendent, making presentations to the school boai-d, and invit- 
mg administrators in to observe us in classes- R didn't just happen/' McLeod also admits, 
KoweVer, that one ceason the Center has hadjo turn down requests is ^h'at in the last two , 
years it. has "gone off inf so marty different directions/' 

- Perhaps most important, The Center has shifted .from its' original focus on youth to a c6n- 
^ cern With'drug abuse prevention^ in the total community, including the adult population. 
One of the latest of the Center s programs is training >n commu^Ucations and organization 
development strategies for employees in business and industry. T^e curriculum and num-* 
ben Qf sessions for workshops varies from one business organization to another* says Bill 
Webb; the "team^coordina^or" for this coniponent. One of the njaior emphases is on stress 
management. Workshops also deal with communication skills, decision-making, probieip: 
solving, goal-setting, and controversy management. "We wiU get into other areas-if ^nec^s- 
sary^" s^ys^Webb. "WeVe interesteain leading the fiemlnto a/ealizalion that g^grodp 
can usually make,a decision more effectively thUn an. individual, Our^oped-for oijtcome 
is that these groMps will form teams and continue to,h^ive an impact oXtheir onganiza-^ : 
tions that will change their work situations and make them feel better ahput tb^r jobs/'v^ 

The C}iarlotte Drug Education Center is'now under the direction of Stfeph^ Newman, 
^ho has' workjeo-closely with McLeod for several years. McLeod has moved^on to direct 
an inner city community de^velopnieftt program.based at the University cff f^orth Carolina 
at'Charlolte. Tbe Center has reached a stage of devel(1i)menrwhere h is beginning to 
have an iihpact on almost every segment ori:;ommunity life. The^agenOT s leajdet^hip has . 
been recognized at the State level, as well: ''What s happenirg in Norm Carolina 1s sym- 
bolic of what^could happen in prevention all aver th^ country," says McLeo<l who, is cllairi^ 
person of the North CaroKna Drug Commissi^. ''Our State plan for d1i;ug>£fl3use preven- 
tion has 'as its top priocity the desiftmi of a high level prevention comniittee to study 
what other agencies in this State are doing in prevention. We contend that there needs to 
be a ptevention component in almost every agency that deaJs with a' symptom. We envision 
a coordinating agency for prevention statewidjd that might include mental health, youth , 
slices, drugs, and many other areas, h hasihi come about yet, but I think it probably 
will/* / ' , " , ■ ' ' ■ i ' 
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MINORITY GROUP MODELS 

Almosi iin> statement or generaliziUion miitle about drug abuse prevention and organiza- 
tional models m the preceding pages must be qualified or \ie\ved through a different per- 
spective in orcler to huve meaning for niinorit>^coniniunities. Many strategies that are 
widel) accepted in majority cultures, for example, ma} be offensive or bewildering to" * ^ 
members of minority groups. The very meaning of drug abuse prevention and some of the 
' biasfc assumptions spelled out in chapter 1 of this book need to be reconsideredVhen 
applied to minority groups. ^ , . * , ^ 

The Problem . * " . 

!t is wjthin the urban milieu that'the West Dallas Community Centers seeks to 
operate. In analjzlng the ghetto and the barrio, the colonial model is particularly 
helpful, Tije colonized community is bounded and closed off bj some identifiable 

■ nulls— railroad'iracks, e;\press\iays, rivej^. It is a c6mm.uniiy inhabited by a group of 
color, ^Uncmplojnient among jouth and males and welfare rolls are disproportionately 
higt». In the cokmi/cu community e^erj state of affairs is at the ocpense of another 
state of affairs. Food is bought at the expense of shoes: clothes are bought at the ex- 
pense of rent. Theft is at the expense of those who have. Youth caught up in the^n- 
imical forces ofjJic urban colony arc eacli daj made systematic victims?of the youifi 

1 institutions sii)m as the Jichool and the juveiiije system. 

The abo\e qiKnation is taken from a program description of the West Dallas Comnui- 
nit\ Centers Prug Education and Prevention *Proeram in Dallas. Texas. Now In iis\ccond 
.\ear, the prugraTii \\as reccntlj idemified bj thc\rc\as Department of Community Affairs. 
Hs sponsor , as theJcading diug abuse pre^entiomprogram in Te.\as, The Drug Education 
and Pre\ention Program is housed in the fi\e comnuinitj centers operated b> a commu- 
nit) organization — West Dallas Community Centers, lnc.1 WDCO— that haj^ functioned 
m tf\e spra>\ling hrtck piV>jects (tho "Jets") and modest single-familj homes of West Dallas 
tor more than 40 jcars. Four^of the center*, those in the projects, are predominant Iv 
black: the fifth center, located in the barrio, is predominantly Mexican-American, Al- 
iluHighUhere is a hidi degree of cooperation and unanimity between these two iraditionalK 
ri\airrTg groups on tne multi-racial staff of the WDCC, the housing projects and the barrio 
are segregated with a nearly mathematical precision. 

The key to the i^uccess of \\^ WDCjT Drug Education and Pr&vention Program has been 
a reIati\eL) straightforttartfand simple concepi: urban jou'th teams. The primarj goal of 
each urban \oLithr team is to develop leadership, an ability to set goals andobjectives 
(i.e.. to pianV and skills in organizinij projects that make a contribution to the commu- 
nity. Each urban joutfi team— the WDGC prevention program might have a dozen teams, 
each \f'ith five to twelve youths, in operation at any timetlui;ing the scKool year^is set up 
to-plan tind complete a.specific project. When the project is completed, the team disbands 
or undertakes a new project. Wibenever possible, the participants are paid for their wprk, 

WDCC urban youth teams worked on a wide variety of projects in the 1976-77 school 
year Oqe'team learned carpentrj and helped to refurbish' an'office building. Another 
learned silk-screenin^and operated its own busin(Jss selling custoni-designed T-shirts. 
WDCC urban jouth teams have published a ne\^spaper, written and produced videotapes, 
and planned weekend trips. ^ v. ^ ■ " 

h\ ianj other context, these activities might sound like merely amusing and interestiiig " 
alternatives projects— but not in the context of West Dallas and the Drug Education aipd 
Pre\ention Program. 'The whole foundation of the program is to give the ki^is hopt^," saj^ 
program director Leonard Long. ' It^s hard i^see hope, though. We try to makelt con- 
crete. That's why we say that, the teams should be paid for their work. 1 haven't seen any- 
thing that ignites a black or brown youngster better^thari a job. You talk about a job and 
you get their^attention. We say^ *A lot of you aren't going to graduate or go to college. 
You have to look at some alternatives to mak^some nloney^ In the barrio or the ghetto, 
a kid takes his check hom'e and the first thirig^e says i^.^Arama, what you need?" Our 
overall goal is to introduce change. That s whabflrug ab£ise jSfeveni^ion has to be in the 
barrio and the ghetto. A transformation has to t^ake place within the youth. Once they cSn 
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assist in introducing change, theyVe going to make^it. Tve seeb it happen, fve seen kids 
who couldn't talk conventional language and couldn t see the point of anything in school 
undergo a total transformation process. It starts here in the centers. AVhen they tell us they' 
dan't know anything, we say, "Man, you canH live in West Dallas W'16 years and not learn 
something. Just being able to rap on a street corner in.the ghetto is a survival skill.' But 
they don't think of it that ways because their teachers put them,down for the way they 
talk" ^ ' * . 

An urban >outh team, therefore, functions within a deliberately conceivefcpolitical and 
socioeconomic framewo(j|t. Although this may never be precisely verbalized^ it is omni- 
present. A projecn is not just a project; it is an exercise in individual and community im- 
provement. Self-esteem\jn this context/is more than a personal matter— it is a political ^ 
affirmation. " . ^ 

One of Long's favorite stories about an urban youth team concerns^a group- of black 
teenagers who w'Cre bused from West Dallas to a predominately^ white high school as part 
of the city desegregation yjan. "After a while they started telling us that theyielt really 
out of it/ says Long. ^They saidilhings like, ^We caxi't identify with the rodeo club or the 
Jiciiba diving club.' And we said, 'Well, find something to identify with.' A group of our 
kids initiated a meeting with the school administrators. For som& reason that was nevep 
.e\plain,ed to us, the administrators couldn't get to the meetirig>We let the papers^know 
about it and when we asked them to come to the next meetrng there vfere a hundred and 
seventy people there from the community. ' As a results the group of West Dallas teen- 
agers planned a black oriented youth pride day in the schooFs auditorium. 

"Drug abus^ prevention in the black and brown cgmmunity." saysXeonard Long, ' is 
assisting those youth to develop mechanisms that will make them immune to self*destrdc- * 
tion<, Self-destruction could be anything from being a junkie to stealing hubcaps." Javier 
Lirecla a member of a journalism urban youth team, summed up the purpose somev^hat 
more poetically: 

I SURVIVAL 

A place. A place where you can Jose your life, your plan, your future. Apartments 
where^the poor and the rich and troublemakers from both sides liv6. These *re the - 
• Jen^/ , . ' ' " ' 

To some, the Jets is the only place they can remember. An isolated colony— a city 
within a city— a nation within a nation; There have been those who move away, but 
after a few^ months or a y^ar they are back. The Jets is the Only place they have been 
nrogrammed to afford. There are those who never leave, to them there is no horizon. 
Then there are those who leave and survive but so few extend a hand back, lifting 
those left behind. * J * ' 

The ''Jets" can serve to lead to success and fr€;edom and also to failure and depriva- 
tion. Although it may seem to outsiders that the Jets is a community where nothing 
^ ever happens, it is here that our Roots began. From here comes forili lawyers, 
doctors, bums, engineers, alcoholics,- dope addicts, and sometimes ^ven concerned . 
, social workers. , " „ 

In its last report, the National Council of Human Development states 83 percent of 
American families are satisfied with the commcinitv in which -they live. If the Jets was 
Included in this survey, then perhaps it fell in the 17 percent area. Nevertheless, the 
Jets is where me and my friends live and we'll survive and change it ourselves. 
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CHAPTER 4 
^ PRINCIPLES OF PROGRAM^RGANIZATION . 

One of the most common tendencies of people who decidfe^to undertake an effort as cqm- 
plex and time-consuming as setting up a iirug abuse prevention program is to ask, How dcf 
I do it? In this chapter some principles Vf program^ organization are offered as a guide, 
but they are intelided primarily as points of reference rather than hard rules. They will 
not tell anyone exactly **how to do it " Selected references in the resource section will 
offer the interested reader further^details and an'opportunity.to follow up on the basic 
principles outlined here. ^ * " - . ' 

There is, in fact, no precise method for setting up a drug abuse prevention program afid 
thus no recipe W series of steps that, if followed to the letter, would-produce a failsafe 
product. Every program assessed in the research for this book had^unique^alities that 
were' just as important as tHe steps the program organizers took to get it establisj^or 
thepa^icular drug^bOse^prevention strategies they selected. 

The word '^unique" deserves attention. Every drug abuse prevention program is unique 
because: \ * . ' 

□ The people involved in it are unique. 

^ □ The community or schpol in whiph \v\s located is unique. h 

□ Since these ficst two factors are unique, every other aspect of the program will 
also be, unique. 

The purpose of this chapter, then, is to' inform the reader of a variety of factors that 
should oe considered in organizing and implementing a drug abuse prevention program. 
Some of these factors are ^ed on the need for an intelligefnt appraisal of the pr<:)gram's 
ability to survive in a competitive world (getting i^ funded, for example). Others frapkly 
recognize the need to satisfy the expet;tations of individuals, agencies, and bureaucracies 
that-may not necessarily be as enthusiastic ot" ^'plugged in" to the program as are the in- 
;dividuals who aretrying to-laurfch it or keep it alive (evaluating the program systematically, 
for example, and prcsgenting the evaluation in a,convincing way). Irt many instances^ these 
factors are based on .documented examples encountered in the research for this book. 

Far more important than any Single pyinciple of program organization, or even all of 
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ihem together, is the question of who will use these principles. In short, who organizes 
drug abuse prevention programs? The answe/ is simple: almost anyone with an awareness, 
of the problem and a willingness to worki " 

Perhaps somewhere in this book the reader will recognize people .who occupy positions 
similar to his or hers^teachers. trainers, counselors, parents, businessmen— who became 
convinced of the value of prevention &nd decided to make a commitment to it. Perhaps 
some of the readjrs of this book will be moved to join their ranks. There is still plenty of 
^room for them, smce prevention is ^comparatively new field and the opportunities are 
numerous. , . - 

AssessiilB Needs ' ^ 

"Needs assessment" is an imposing pliT^se that conjures up imaggs of hardware, software, 
elaborate surveys, statistical analyses, and other technological wonders. In fact, a needs 
assessment is nothing more complicated than finding out exactly what problems exist in 
one's school or commuriity in order to decide on programs and strategies that might help 
to solve them. , ■ f ' ■ 

Two Ofjhe programs discussed in the preceding chapters— C2ODAC in Boise", Idaho, 
and the Charlotte Drug Education Center— conducted extensive surveys not only of drug 
/jjse, but also of behaviors and attitudes related to drug use before they began to jinplement 
other programmatic activities. Although surveys of this kind may be necessar^m com- 
munities or school districts where people in leadership positions have trouble accepting 
tlie tact that a problem exists, they take considerable, time and energy. ^ 

In many communities, dpcumentation of the extent and nature ofdrug use may^already 
be available. Comm^mity records arid.statisticalVesources.should V explored thoroughly* 
Cortelates of drug use such as crime statistics, truancy rmes, and vandalism statistics can 
also be helpful. Tnese may be available from schools, the police department, and other ' 
community agencies. . ■ " ^ . ^J; 

Assessing needs is away of getting to know onete community and its problems. This can 
be vitally important- when program initiators finally begin to seek funding andpoli^tcSl 
support from people in community leadership positions who, may demand eVidence thata- 
problem exists. ^ ■ . - *w , 

Copducting a needs assessment is also a way of rallying support for a proposed pr'ogram. 
Project INFO ctirector Lin Woodard spent two years canvassing her community as part of 
what she calls a "political needs assessment.'* Woodard s main objective was to sample 
the opinions of various segments of the community whose support would be needed for a 
drug abuse prevention program. Woodard systematically hitervrewed people in the school . 
district* churches, the juvenile justice sj;;stem, community heahh care orgarrizirtiOBS, busi- 
nesses, artd many other. community institutions. In the process she garnered increasing t 
support for the idea that some form of drug abuse prevention should be attempted. Finally, 
she w^ able to get the comn?iitment ot people she had interviewed in the form of member- 
ships on thetKDard of Sirectors of the newly formed Project INFO. "I guess I made 400 
presentations in two years," says Woodard. "One of the thing? I asked Everyone was who 
they thought woyld be impprtant people to have involved ip the organization. Then, when 
I asked those people^o participate, it would have been very hard for them to turn me 
down/' ' , ■ * ^ 

Alt hoLfgh rigorous and time consuming, a political needs assessment can be conducted by 
Volunteers, Woodard points out, and it can also be part of the job of an agency employee, 
'it s just a way of looking at the community," says Woodard, '^that's going to elicit com- 
munity action and community input/' , ^ ; ■ 

Anbther advantage of conducting a thorough nfeeds assessment is that program initiators 
will have an opportunity to test strategies before actually implementing them. In some y 
comntunities, for example, affective eduQation techniques mAy create substantial opposi- 
tion. The careful program initiator may be able to use the needs assessment as a way of/ 
explaining the strategy to people who have only helard rumors about it and who might 
support it if they understood it. The program initiator may also discover; while doing a 
nefds.assfissment, that the strategies ha or she is proposing are already being implemented 
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in some other school or comniunit) setting. This could lead either to a g^rtnership, which 
would strengthen both programs, or a decision to implement.a different strategy. 

Starting Out ^ 

The most imp<.>rtant rule for initiating a new driig abus^ prevention program is to start 
small and build irslowly. This rule a|4Ues to seasoned program administrators as.welj as 
inexperienced volunteers. - ' | . , 1 

Frequently an agency ^taff member Tnay be.j-empted to seek out a sizable gfant or to 
promise ^ ambitious program in order to expaqd the agency, but the pot of gold at the 
end of the proposal can weigh heavily on the program, Almost invariably, if the agency 
actually wins the grant, this will require the hiring of several new staff meijibers in rapid 
succession, the ddi\erv of greatly expanded services, and consequent administrative con- 
fusion that may' be impossible to avoid, yet debilitating to, the agency. A training center 
that specialized rn drug abuSe pre\ention strategies, for example,, was suddenly awarded a 
contract for nearly 5500,000. The center had only a few weeks to r^Jocate its facilities and 
in the rush was forced to rent a building t^qt detracted fron> its training activities signifi- 
ciuitly. Within a year all the top admioistrator^Jiad been firedand several other staff mem- 
bers had eij^er resigned or been askecv^to leavelis well. Commented one staff member: 
'U was growing pains. ' . ■ ■ ' 

The staff of this agency had considerable eKpdripiice and knowledge in their field*' 
People who are newao the field, however, have less reason to try delivering an overly 
anibitibus program. Many of the" strategies descri^bed in chapter 2 are difficultto imple- 
ment successfully without extensive'lrainin^ and experience. Therefore, program initiators 
should carefully study the strategies they wish to us^ before they begin. , 

Instead of trying to implement a school-wide atfectiv,e education prpgram, for example, 
a teacher interested in this strategj; might begin simply by tryfng values clarification exer- ' 
cises in hi^ or her classroom, then invite other. teachers or administrators to visit the room 
to observe these techniques, and eventually develop a support group for. further implemen- 
tation of the strategy. Snriall successes, carefully planned, will lead to larger ones. 

Being Clear 

Program initiators who want to convince people in their schools pt communities that the 
idea of drug abuse prevention and/or particular prevention strategies deserve support^' 
should doalLtheir homework before making presentations that may influence potential 
program supporters. N|any people will not understand the purposes and methods of drug 
abuse prevention and will need clear, succinct explanations. Others may challenge pro- 
posed prevention efforts with skeptical arguments about whether or not they "work/* 
The program initiator is the one who will have to respond, and hjs/she should be aSle to 
do so not only with- confidence, but with solid, facfual information, He/she should be pre 

Kared to citfe reliable evaluations of preventiorr programs, and, if possible, he/she should 
ave visited one or more prevention programs that are actually using the proposed strategy. 
Reports of first hand observation will be far more convincing to uninformed or. skeptical 
listeners than references to the prevention literaturie* ■ * ^ ; 

Training' , " 

Many of the strategies described in chapter 2 will require systematic training of all par- 
ticipants and should not be attempted without it.-Fprtunately^ there are several training 
centers throughout the country that speci^e in^affective education, group process, com- 
munication ^kills.-problem-solving, and similar techniques. In addition to these training 
centers, independent consultants are widelj; uy^ilable. In rur^l communities the cost of a 
top-rated consultant for several days of onsite training nriay compare favorably with the 
expense of transporting a large group to a trainingxenter, 

It is worth notjjiig that some of the most impprtam and valuable skills thet are needed in 
drug abuse prevention programs are not ordinarily included in conventional training ex- 
periences". Primarily, these are skiH$ in community/ leadership and organ izatioji. Although 
ihey rely to a great extent on intuition, an awareness" of comn^nity organizing tactics and 



strategies can DC helpful to pfograqi initiators. 
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Lftadarship " 

The need for dynamic leadership has been a perennial paradox of the drug abuse preven- 
tion field- On the one hand, strong leadership is usually a requirement for prevention pro- 
grams to reach even the fnost preliminary stages of operation. As programs grow, hov^ever. 
a charismatic leader may stifle ihe-growth of his/her staff. As one program leader put it. 
^*Now that the^ogrj^iti is doing so well, 1 need to fjnd out if it s because il's a good pro- 
gram or if it's because of me/* 

Ultimately this paradox .becomes the problem^^noT just of the leader, but of the staff and 
the program as well. One program director, realizing that her management style was overly 
authoritarian, resolved the problem by attending a summer workshop in program manage- 
ment and, hs a result, made a conscious effort to change. "If I hadn't liad the training," 
she said, "I doni think the program would have made it. Now I use a consultative man- 
agement system. Pm not authoritarian any more and HI always listen." 
y Another p^gram was less fortunate. The director, a compelling and charismatic leacfer, 
spent two years establishing the program as a successful prevention nnodel primarily by 

* encouraging his staff to take initiative,' be crSSd^e, and gain the support of a constituency 
in the community. A staff member who was second in command began to challenge some 
of the director's policies and finally became so provocative that ih6 director fired him. 
Immediately the fired staff member rallied a group of coninaunity supporters to^hallenge 
his dismissal. After several months of .agonized turmoiljjiuring which the agency cameJ:o 
a virtual standstill,*the fired staff member was rehited and the charismatic director, in ^ 

/ turn, lost hisjob^fired by a dissatisfied board of directors. . ( 

' Staffing . J ' 

A phrase that is often used to discribe the^ffect of working in drug abuse preventioi^pro-^^ 
grams is ""burn out/' It describes^jlhe result of the imensity of human interaction that pre- " 
vention programs require of their staff members and the constant need to be caring, other- 
directedi and intellectually alert. Because of thisTactor, prevention programs often ii^ve 
hign rates of staff turnover. In addition^staff "members of community-based youth service 
agencies usually receive low pay and the more talented ones move to better jobs as quickly 
as they can. 'This field is a people eater," says Mary Beth Collins, former administrafor of 
,,the Substance Abuse Program for the State of Michigan. 

The opposite side of the coin, according to Collins* is that maffcy people are attracted to 
prevention by "the ability prevention has to generate enthusiasm in people without " 
having a dollar sign in front of thent. Tne^preventiorpmovement could nevec have happWec^ 
without all the volunteer energy that's gone into it. Alternative Pursuits for Americas V 
Third Century ja Conference sponsored by-the National Ins^Wft on Drug Abuse in 1974 
that launched comrtiunity alternatives pr^)grams throughout tne country] was based almost 
^ entirely tMi the'dfforts of vol^tnteers. These volunteers have generated tremendous interest 
in the field and theyVe enlisted the support df groups like the Junior League, Rotary, and 
KiwaniS. They want to turn people on to life instead of tlrugs and they're willing to do it 
without needing a S20,000-a*year job.!* 

' The basic question about staffing for preventioi) programs, according to Youth Interven- 
tion Program coordinator Karl Klausner, is not so much how long staff membiers can be 
depended upon, but what really is the job of a prevention worker. Many prevention workers 
' come from thV ranks of counselors, Klausner says, "But a counselor can impact only a 
relatively few people every year. It takes a counselor a long time to establish credibility 
and gain acceptance^ and as soon as they.do that they can't handle the^emand for their, 
services/' Klausner sees an increasing emphasis on the prev^tion worker's rok as a re- ^ 
source broker who will be able to connect people with available services rather than pro- 
vide those services -directly, 'The prevention worker has to be somebody ivho can become 
familiar with the resources in the community," Kli^usner says, ""in order to refer people ^ 
^^foThoje services. He or she'has to be ae^wflinted with public agencies, comm^unity-based * 
programs, service clubs, church groups— arwthing that will help to build a network of re- 
sources. The prevention worker has to be bbth a counselor and b manager, but not neces- 
sarily a twined or credentialed professional. It could Hte a parent. These are generic and 
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trainable skills, and nu>r*;*and more this is wljat the prevejition worker s^ole will have to 
be/ There are agent'ies in most communities that aren't being utilized to tht; fullest. One, 
of the prevention worker s jobs is to see thSt rhey are utilized/' 

Funding — > ^ 

Funding for drug abuse pre\entibn pr<.^grams has never been anything but problematical 
P^rts of the funding picjture*brighien or dim from one year to another, but the general 
pattern At insufficrent funds to meet the demand has be^n consistent for tlie last dt^cade. 
^ The schools are particularl> hnrd-pressed. As school budgets ha\e been increasingl> 
ftieezed by declining enrollments and growing inflatron. anything that might lie classified 
as a yfrlir" began to eliminated years ago. Fortunately, most school-based strategies 
can Ipt/implemented at minimal c<.)St. Program initiators interested in securing funding for 
suc|i itenris as training and mat,eriats should in\estigate their school distoct budgets and 
feible discretionary funds. Frequently, they may" be able to use funds from particular 
line items, i.e.. for mdterials or Training'. Since training and materials for one component 
of aM affecti\e education program could cost as littte as S500. program initiatoriwhoMobby 
effectively and build a support group within their schools should be able to olwn these 
relaU\ely small amounts of tDone> . Some strategies such as cross-age tutoringJian be im- 
plemented at no cost. 

CommOnity-based agency funding is a different "game" altogether. In most communi- 
ties* it is extremely competitive. One of the principal axioms of seeking fupds for a com- 
munity-based agency, particularly one that is smdil and upknown. is not to go beyond the 
kH:al le\el. Local foundations, the United Fund, civic clubs, local businesses. e\en local 
di>fisions of major businesses. are-po55ible funding sources. It is aFways desirable for 
community-biised agencit^s to acquire nonprofit State and Federal tax exempt statas. of 
course, since man^ potential donors will give more willingly if thi^ know they can write ^ 
off their contributiQn. , ^ 

In recent years, several promising new soufces of FederaJ funding for comrrtunity-based 
youth-serving agencies have britfhtened the horizon. These include: 

C3 The Law Enforcement Assistance^Administration (LEAA). which has fujided ex- 
' .tensive programs m juvenile delinquency prevention. 
. □ The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). Several different 
titles of this SI .3 billion piece of legi^ation have.the potential to benefit commu- 
* , nity-based youth-serving agencies, including jobs for agency staff members and for 
youth. p 

□ The 1977 Youth Employment 'and Demonstratjon Projects Act. This legislation. 

' , recently signed into law. allocates approximately S] billion for yoyth employment ^ 
^ , in se\ef al different experimental programs that include a youth community corr 
servatiOT corps, a young adult cQnservation corps to maintain parks and recreation 
areas; and pilot projects for youth employment training. . 

□ Revenue sharing. Although political pressures are strong in most communi- 

. . ties to spend revenue sharing funds on public works projects and other capital 
expenditures, the success of a few community-based agencie^dicates that concen- 
, trated community-wide coordination can'free up some of -this rftoney for youth ser- 
; : vice and drug abuse prevention activities. * 
\ Program initiators should be wary of any^reat" rejoicing about the current availability 
'of funds.ff>r youth services. At best, these funds have merely increased the ante in the 
annual compefition for funding that plagues most community-l?ased drug abuse preventio^i 
programs and\:onsumes almost as much time and enei^gy as the services these progrannis 
deliver to their clients. ' 

Evaluation ' 

"Evaluation is the only way that a program can assure itself of continued funding/' says 
one;advocate of drug abuse prevention who is curr^ently the coordinator of a county-wide 
prevention program. '^Programs have to prodtce information for their funditig agencies 
so that those agencies can make decisions, ^at our program has d^sine is probably more 



than what most programs in the country have done in evaluation and Tm still embarrassed 
that it's not enough/' ' 

Evaluation is not only extremely important to the well being' of prevention programs; 
but because it is so important, it also has become awesomely intimidating and diffkult 
for mc^t people who are not trained eValuators to understand. ^ ' 

As one long-time drUg abuse prevention worker pomts out, '*Drug abuse program evalu- 
ation is still a very young field. People are still defining terms/' Naturally, this complicates 
resent efforts, which are usually under great pressure to deliver systematic and compre- 
ensive docujoentatit>n of a program s impact, ^ 
Many helpBl.books and articles have been written for the non-eyaluator (see resource 
section). Although prpgram Jnitiatdits and managers do not nee4to become professional 
evaluators in order to produce reliable program information, they should at least have a 
clear understanding of what the professionals dp. 

Currently the Prevention Branch of the Division of Resource Development, National 
Instituti on Drug Abuse, is attempting to provide evaluators of drug abuse prevention 
programs Vith a national model for prevention program evaluation. According to the 
guidelines presently teing'considered for testing in a major evaluation demonstration , 
project, the following three levels of evaluatiO(i characterixe the NIDA model: 

□ Process evalmt ion assesses the operation of a prevention program and includes 
such factprs as a description of the services delivered, the program^ utilization of 
resources, and the qualification and experience of-the program staff. 

□ Outcome evaluation determines whether^the program's objectives were actually / 
attained. This might be indicated by changesiin the drug-related attitudes, knowf 
edge, or behavior of the-program participants. ^ 

□ Impact evaluation assesses a variety of ihdicatoi:s relating to drug abuse throughout 
thecomnu^nity. in contrast to the other two levels of the model, which are dfrected 
at the program itself. Impact evaluation measures the aggregate or cumulative 
effects of drug abuse prevention programs operating within the totality of the ' 
community. - ' ^ ' ^ . 

At the individual participant level, the NIDA niodel is exploring the potential of swch 
indicators as the atfitudes of participants toward drug use; their perceptions of them- 
^setves, their families; and their community; their levels of drug use or abuse; or changes 
'in drug-related antisocial behavjiors. Atthe community level, the NIDA model may "focus 
on such factors as the prevalence and^in^^idence of'drug use ^nd abuse; changes in lifestyle 
(for^xampfe, changes in diet* alcohol use, qr exercis©);^ delinquency rates; emergency 
room reports of drugoyerdoses or drug-related deaths; levels of drug-related morbidity; 
youth and parent involvement in community activities; and institutional change designed 
to improve youth services. ^ / ^ . 

The Prevention Branch is supporting two*evaIuatfon research'effort^imed at further ^ 
developing the NIDA Prevention Evaluation Research Model. The first is the design of a 
prevjentidn evaluation resource network that will address the;^ prevention evaluation needs 
of State a[nd local drug abuse programs. The second invc^lves the development of a preven- 
tion evaluation research^ monograph appropriate to each jQf the three levels of the model 
(process, outcome, and'impaoevaluation). . ^ ' - ' 

While the NIDA model is being refine9\ most program initiators and directors will have 
to rely, as They ahvays have, on a combination oi fevaliiation. professionals whofn they can! 
trust and their own. ability to develop reliable and f3<ltpai program information. 

The actual presentation of program information and evaluation data is<a critical element 
in the success of a program s evaluafioh strategy. Since most government officials and 
legislators tarely have the time to read an entire evaluation report, they sheuld be pro- 
vided with'a clear summat^ of the main finding. Mored^er, whatever form it takes* the 
report should include a brief* factual description. Frequently ^'evaluation reports nlakethe 
incorrect assumption that the reader is already well acquainted with every aspect of the 
pt^ram* The report should also clearly explain its methodology and premises, so that the 
reader will know exactly how the evaluation ^as performed. Clear, concise, accurate pro- 



gram inform;ilion can speak volume^ to the people who make^lhe decisions about whether 
programs are worth supporting. - ^ ' ' \ ^ ' ^ ' 

Public Relations ^ ^ 

Public reflations for drug abuse prevention programs is another way of .describing alj^of the 
program s public com m^unicat ions with its constituency. It begins with the first steps of ^ 
organizing the program : getting the word out tha\ the program exists^ or is about to exist; ^ 
explaining ^ylJat the program does and why it does it; and making^ure that people who are , 
important to the success of the program get this information. 

Program initiators; will need to start with people they know well andVrust. In a schoof, 
for example, this might be a few other teachers meeting together for^a half-hou r after 
school one day, or over coffee during a free period. In a community setting, it might be a 
friend of a program initiator who is a meniber of a club or a civic orgafnization. * - 

Later on* the nature of the programs paUtjc relations effo>t^wilI depend on whom the 
program is trying to reach. Even a small program will have several different audiences or , 
const it utencies. These might inclu^: ' ' " ^ 

□ Audiences the program-iWrying to attract as clients. ' . ' ' 
' □ Audiences that niay provide the program with financial^^and politieal support. 

□ Audiences in similar programs and ag^cies that may^benefit from knowing about 
' the program or be able to share resourj:es ^d information. 

□ General audiences., ) ^ v ^ 
Different ways of communichting will be required for these dm e rent audfences. For ex* 
ample, a community-based program might use'a simple, inexpensive brochure to comffiu- 
nicalewith potential clients. Especially if the program is oriented toward youth, an 
effort should be made to communfcate with young people in places where they normally 
go— recreation centers, school bulletin boafds, even local "hangouts." Flyers and pafnphlets 
can be produced for distribution in these settings at little "cost. ^ ^ ^ 

A b;»chure explaining the program s rationale, methods, services^nd hfetory can be • 
very helpful with more sophisticated audiences such as human service or government 
agencies. The program may also want to make copies of annual repots, evaluation re- 
ports, and other program data available. ^ , . 

The temptation to alert the media, particularly newspapers^and television stations, to ^ 
each new step the program takes along its way to greal^Success sjiould be resisted. Careful , 
handling of the media can pay off, however, in pubHcify that creates a sense of mass sup-* 
port and a political base for the program. Jt is useful, therefore, ne matter whatihe size 
of the community^ tO 'cultivate contacts wittAep6rters, news directors', and others in the, . . 
media who have demonstrated some real int^st in t)ie fields of drug abUse^" youth develo(> 
men tv education, and similar areas of social s^f\^£e/Bu^the interest of these people should 
be attracted in a low-key manner. They should be informed ^^^le;l the4>r6gram begins and 
they shoul3 be kept abreast through news releases of important devplopmems. If and whpn 
a real news story breaks in connection wirfi the program, theyVill be more Kl^ely to give 
the story coverage than if ihey had never hearrd of the program before. , , . ♦ 

Cpatitions ^ \^ , * N ' 

^^Coalit ions'* and *'netwojks'* haye become buzz words of the drag abuse prevention fi^ld / 
in tfcft 1970s, and for good reasons. Peofkle in the fieldlare keenly aware th^t if drugrabuse' * 
prevention is to be^nQg^ lastmg commitment of social poli^^y, they will have to work long 
and hard together to convince iegislatorst policy makers, and the general public that this » 
is necessary. * . * . * . . ■ ' 

FVofessional associations such as the National Association of PVev^mion Professipnal? 
or the Intematiopal Association 4>f Prevention Pcc^rams* both launchedMo 19^6/are^an*, 
indication of the growing strength of the pre\fentiQ» field and the commitm^ within the 
field to sharing information and resources. The NIDA-fundedfYRAMlDJfcject, wilich^ 
offers a variety of services to prevention programs throu^outme cduntr3PPanother. 

Because funds for prevention programs are usually difficult to come by, agencies v^ithin 
communities frequen^^x;4nu^ compete for grants, contracts, and politicarfavor- This.can 



legd to resentnient/and jealousy, particularly toward Vjfry successful agencies or programs* 
that attract the largfest amounts of funding. Coalitions and-networks have evolved .despite - 
this pervasive element of G£>mpetition, / ^ " ci- 

At^the community levef. one form of fietwork is an outgrowth of what a National Asso- 
plation ofiocial VVorkers pubjication describes as 'natural helping networks/' The main 
prernise^ the book Natural Hefping Net^x orks. (see resourpe section) is that most commu- 
nities have a built-iii system of commonications and helping irrdividuals—among families, 
neighbors^ store cAvners, and others— who- readily voJunteer their energies, help, and c^ing 
when people they know are in trouble. Parf of a natural helping network, for example, , 
might be a-small grocery stpre in a neighborhaod where much Qf^he neighborhood gossip 
is'shar^;d< According to the authors oi Natural Helping Net\^^orks. this kind of network can 
occur even xn large cities, which are often considered impersonal and uncaring environ- 
ments: For dru^ abuse i5re\'e4itlon programs, hnking up with these natural networks can ^ , 
be a useful resource for finding plierits and snaking cont-act Avifh troubled families. Locat- 
ing and dealing with a';riatural helping network requires a low-key tactful approachu^e- 
cause these networks are4iot organized, they majw'esist tfte best- intent ion ed efforts ^ 
outsiders. , ^ ' ■ 

On the larger community level, he(\vorkjs similar to natjtlral helping aetworks have often 
been organized to lirtk up" \'arious youth-serving agencies that might have an interest in, 
or an impact on^ drug abuse prevention. This h£^ been the essential purpose of programs 
like Youth Self Help, the Charlotte Drug^ilucationXTemer, the Alameda County Training 
and D^elopmenCCenter. a^id the GloucesterExperiment, to name a few that have Jbeen 
prominently mentioned in this book. Similar ne(works*exi^ even at theState aiVd^egional 
level. For sample, a group of drug Sibuse prevention coordinators,. training centers, and, 
mental health proTessionals have formed an informal organi?atiorf^T6alled the Northwest 
Regional Drug Abuse prevention Tas^^ F<?rce. This group, which includes representative;^ 
from agencies ahd programs in Alaska, Calif or nia, Idaho,. Montana, Wyoming, and Wash* 
ingtori, meets regularly^o design and articulate mutu^iJ concerns and goals. 

Dealing with the Schools - > ^ ^ 

At one time, priniadly in the 196Qs, drug abifse preventiorn in the fornri of drug abuse edu' 
cation, was afmbst exclusively the provinc^of the schools. Many States ^nd school dis- 
tricts require drug abuse education by,policy (*r- law. In recent years, however^ there has 
been an increasing emphasis 6n community^)a$ed alternatives programs aild on youtlt^ 
empioyment^as a means of preventing drug^u^e. ' • / 

Whil$ these latter trends are healthy, th^^ reflect a certain disillusionment with scjjool- 
based dryg abuse education tjiat hajs spr^aattnrough the rahks of prevention professionals 
,and others concemed^with the well-bein^^jfj^^Ung people. Tfiese youtn advocates seethe' 
' schools as beingUooslow to respond to so1*ia|^^5Jems and too oumbersotne to be able to 
deal with them effectively. Although th^r^'h^i^H^ for disillusionrnent, most ' 
young people in America^attend school fd^■^^\t^le&^'^S^eive years of their lives ^nd the 
majority stay in schopl conside^bly longerthan tfiat.'^While schools pay not be the most 
flexible or comfortable olaces in which'ft) deal with^problems like drug^abuse, they are^ 
nevertheless extremely linportant. ' ^ 

THe problems with chaining schools,^ and of introducing innovations like the/orms of 
drug abuse pfreventioadescril^d in chiipter 2 into tlie educational System, are notsubstan*« 
tially different than they were tep years' ago. Unfortunately, those who wish to change 
schools still tend^o 5e divided between two e;ttreme positions; on, the one hand. are th<^e 
^ho are sj> discouraged with the schools that they believe schools carl do'nothing right— 
inctudedin thisgroup would be those people who have turned away from public schools 
' and formed' their own alternatiy^^schools; on the other hand ar«uhose wBb have given up 
any hop^for real change in thV^'SfOJMtio^^ and who cynibojly^lerate vapid, • 

piecemeat '*innQvations'^|li£tf|i^£^^^fi^ ^ ' 

The Education sy^^>^^^^^3@p^!^^?^^^^ reform-orientM individuals who have 
the tenac^y and ^^py^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ools despite tlie exhausting natute of 
*the task* CX^gg^t^^g^^^^Qi^H^ sc^oofs-— they may come from an 
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outside training agenc*y/They may also be creative* energetic teachers within the school 
who are genuinely interested in di>ing things differenriy and trying new kinds of progranis 
and activities- Wherever possible, these two groups should cooperate with each oth^r 
toward the niujual goal, of txi^nstructive Ohange. But these groups are in the minority. ^ 
* One of the main goals of dealing with the schools^ w heiher from within'or without, must 
be to ^each,the majority of the teachers and administr^toVs. This means working slowly 
^and patiently with principals, vice principals, d^pa^ment heads, and classroom teachers, ' 
It meatis not criticizing these people for not dolttg^an adequate job— they already receive 
mofe criticism than they can comfortably absorb. It means understanding their needs and 
concerns., not just trying to browbeat them into'Sdopting a particular new approach or- 
strategy, Itjs probably the most difficult mission of the drug abyse prevention field— the 
part. aboVe all, that will take the most, time and hard work, ^ 
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^ CHAPTER 5 " 

Three Program* Profiles 

The three prog rams' profiled in this chapterlshare^several common qualities that make 
brief historic of them an appropriate conclusion to a book about the "state of the'^ of 
drug aj)use prevention today. Not only do the stories of these programs say a great deal 
about where the field has been aiid how it has evolved to its^present state; they also have' 
important implications about the future.of drug abuse prevention, Each*program has at- 
temptejd to encompass a broad spectrum of yoUth and community needs. Each has * 
attempted to build for the futlire by creating a political^nd fuiidmg base within its com- 
munity. Finally/and perhaps most important, each has'had a clear sense of institutional 
eJian^je as oneof the basic missions or drug abuse prevention. And each has been put-, 
standingiysuccessful in accopiplishing it$:basic goals, * ' ' / 

Since e^ch of the three programs has already^been described in varying degrees earlier 
in this book, certafti d'etails about these programs will not be*repeatM here.. The readec * 
may find further inform'aiion about the three programs in the Introduction and in qhapte^ 
2 and 3,'^ . ; 
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tHEQLOUCEST£R EXPERIMENT 
GLOUCESTER.^flASiSACHUSETTS 

In the summer ofl^^^i a groups of top-level executives from the Prudential Insurance ^ 
Company, one of the largest- i6rporationsM%the United States, visited Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, to have a look at theVestored Bay View, burial ground ancj the education resource 
center, a handsome structure built on a plot of land adjacent to it. Both are proiucis-of a 
group of adults and young people vt^orKing together under the aegjs of the Gloucester * 
Experiment: Several meetings between the Gloucester Experiment staff, notably program 
director Al Duca, and Prudential executives preceded this visit. Duca had created a huge 
sculpture that adorned Prudentials Bostoti headquarters and had been friendly wifh tije 
firm s director of public relations and other executives over a period of y^ars. These ' 
friendships werd nurtured by-Prudentials growing sense, of social responsibility under ■ 
board chairmanJ Donald S. MacNaughtpn. '*PrudentiaJ, under MacN'aughton's. leadership, 
has recently defined its enterprise as being socio-economic," says Rod McDonald, Pruaen- 
tials director of public relations. "Today we are very much aware that social concerns 
are equal in importance to tlie bottom line, and we>^"searched but social needs to address 
that can't be adequately/ met bythe government ana otherservice.agencies." 
^ The purpdtse of tiTe visit was^to pursue aii idea that Duca had been advocating ever since, 
the first Evaluations of .the Qlpucester Experiment indicated ^tlfat the program w£CS having 
great success in functioning as ao Hlte^native to destructive ^havit>r among*its partici- 
pants. With clear evidence that th^S5rouceStCTE)^erim6nt i^^uldachieve its batsic goals, 
Duca wanted to try replicatiug^ili^^i^j^^ a rfegidqatand national basis. *e was 

not willing to.rely on tneHsu^l ni^f9JQ^^ however— \frhat he c 

called ''passive disseminanon''^^|r*ct^^ i^idecJta^^j^tid other 

program materials tha^Ifte becW^.V-wnii£?T^^ mechanism used by nrlst well-estab- 
lished programs tospre?ad tte A*(Qfi(sl^^^ do. Instead, Duc^anred to try a 
method that he jcalled ''active diS^ejSril^ the involvement of-cottyi^itted 
individuals wh^>would act ^ caialps^f^t^lep^ of the program inlheir com- 
munities. Since pr;udential*had a sia/f of KOOtr^es>epfpeset)tati;Ves in the New England 
regijpn atorte, DucaK|iguf;e^ rtiat they*^ constitute a r^ady-made team of dfesemmators 

'for an idea like the Kj\o\xcp^&^ ExperfnIeHf; "§al^|J€t>ple for an iHsurance company have 
to bqj^optimisticr says Duct) *'Alsp/they have to^tj^e manage men Kan d organizationai^ 
skills. And they ft^Afe t6 k)ie^tb^"ilom0it]h they work in. ^very community has people 
who want lowfer some kind^LpuJiB^ often these jpeople)are not working on 

any particular project. PuttSngrcft^^l^^ service employees-i-back4o back 

*with community volunte^riQi^^t^^^l:^^ worked in Gi6u6ester/* 

' The group who visited filil^ira^pf'rfHat!^^^ day in 1976 included the^chairiilan of 
the feoard pf,Prudentiai and i&€^^(Sii^^!^ty came by.bdat and^^perit the dsi^y, walking - 
through the burial'groundye'xatklnu^^^^te^ cenier, leamingiabout the background 
of the project that led to the ttansfoiiriation Dflliisfimall segment of^he cpmrnunity, and. 
asking questions. Finally, Duca recalls, they sat do/i^n in the burialground ^ndasked . 
"What can wje do for-you?'' Dtfca^made a brief speech in which he explained that his group 
was tiot asking for money; the^main contribution they needed was tinie and enecgy-s-in 
short, PrutJentials help in the active dissfiminatron of the Glou<;ester Experiment idea* 
Thdch3irm^n of the board^tumed to a^seniorvic^ president and asked tor his q)ifidn. 
"It'^y intuitive sense,' replied the senior vice president, "that this a good way to^b/' ' 

The partnecsbjp'Was consummated when the National Institution Drug^Abuse funded 
the Gloucester Experiment, in the winter of 1977, to coordinate^a pilot project In Pru- 
dential's New England region. Called Channel One, this pilot project aims at providing 
ten Prudential district managers with trainiYig and technical assistance in setting up pre-^ 
venti?>n programs basfed on the concept of the Gloucester Experiment in ten communities 
throughout the New EnglantJ region.'Ghantiel One is still in early stages.of its develop-" 
merlt,^but already program? are under way in several of its pilot communities. 

.The*Prudential executives c^me. to Gloucester to examine products in order to gaiti a 
*sen^ of.confidence in what has always beeti, a<yordihg to DuCa, basicajly a concept and, 
* ^ 0 ^ t ■ ■ ■ • 



aprocess. Seeifigthe products, at any rate, gave them new confidence in the process* 
"It was an i m port (mt symbolic occasion," says Duca. 

The process coinlfchaVe led to almost afty product at all and it would have n^ade little 
difference to, Duca, During the seven-month periodthat Duca c;^lls*tbe search" January 
through August of t972, Duca and a group of about J 5 friends and colleagues scoured the 
community for projects and support K>r their idea. Essentially, jvhat they wanted to do 
was offer educational and work aliernatives for the community's youth. ' We examined 
the role of vocational training in the New England states," says Duca^ "and the needs of . 
students rn general^ In schools, vocational training has historically been for "pushoiits/ but 
tj//'students need some kind of hands-on vocational experience." Duca and hi^ group con- 
sidered,se\eral different community projects before they finally decided on the restoration 
of the Bay View burial ground. At first they concejitrated mainly on historic buiidings; 
They discoveredr^owever^ that money for building restoration would be difficult to ob- 
tain and after several months they turned their attention to burial grounds. All the projects 
they exploredjiad'lwo (Qualities in common: high visibility (i.e., locations in heavily traf- 
ficked; public places) arid historical significance— an important factor in view.of the 
coming; Bicentennial. , , , " . , ^ * ^ 

When Duca and the others.in his group finally' decided onihe Bay View burial ground 
Restoration as a project, they still went very slowly, conjinuin^ to build political support 
for the idea throughout the community. '*We also began to realize tl^e rich diversity of 
work experiences inherent in something as anonymous and benign as a burial ground/* 
DuQa says, "We spent nearly a year watching and waiting and studying to see what kinds 
of options the burial ground could offer. A majoiK>bjective of our concept wasto recog- 
nize that its wasteful to'tmin people in the isolate^ specialized skills that vocational > 
schools were offering, when the requirements of moderp society are for diversifted skllis. 
People come put of our educational system as specialisas; then they have trouble adapting, 
A.persQn who is capable— who has had diversq work experience— will be ntuch belter able 
to adapt. Maf^y Of the jobs that people Will have in ihe next ten years haven*t be^en created 
yet. We wanted to create a vehicle tor employing kixjs^that would lead to meaningful work 
r^l^ant to developing themselVes and their careers.'' ^ ^ " * * ^ 

.The success of the idea is dramatic ally repr esented by the restoi?^d burial grour^d'and 
the educational resource center. In worktrAon these^rojects the'voung people involved 
learned new,"applied skills rangingjrom arSieology and anthropology tQ carpentry and 
wiring. Not so visible is the large number of Gloucester Exporimeritpartrcipants who con-' 
tinued exploring new^ careers after their^ork wit^ the Experiment ended. The n9rmal 
.-rate of Gloucester high school seniors who go on to college, for example, is 20" percent; 
'for the heterogeneolisGlQucester Experiment group, which included many high schopi 
dropouts* it was 40 perceht,- ' ' ^ ^ * ^ 

' The effect of the program oxi its youthful participants was only part of the pjieces^, how- 
• ever. Jttst as^ijiportant, according to'^ttca, has j^en the program s impaQt on sevferal ^ 
different-aspects of^the bfoadly defined community. The Gloucester Experin^ent s main 
goal is to develop qommunity partnerships that willje^^ institutional change. Duca ' 
explains this process by drawing a series of concentric circles^.each one represents on^j 
level of cojnmunity; the effects of the process spread outWard^romjine level to another, ^ 
reaching increasingly broader areas, ^ / ^^k \ 

□Tiie first JevelMs the Subsection pf theX;ommuhi^ in whicn^^)e . project is Jo^ ' 
In the case of the Gloucester Experiment, this is^he Bay Viej^^ community, a Neighbor- 
hood of Gloujcester, which is the second largest city by land area" In Massachusetts aod 
consists of several scattered, densely populated ar6as that opce weTe individual towns 
and villages. ' \ , * ' 

□ A second le^el is the city-wide community. The Gloucester Experiment wfe instru- 
mental, ior example, in creatmg an alternative Course at theliigh school in burial grounjj 
restoration that allowed the origiTlal group of participants to receive, crcidit for wor^s done 
'outside tbrclaSsroom. Subsequently, the sfehool district fet up a special department for , 
alternative programs* The Experiment ajso set a prece^ient for the development of several^ 



other career centers throughout the.cit>^ Ii)>eopperation with the local drug abuse ^treat- 
ment center. Project Nuva, the Experiment helped to initiate new prevention projects, 
primarily around the concept of career development. VAI^helped us see that there was a 
purpose fofus here andarol^ for prevention,' says Project Nuv^ director Bill Dubin. 
"A^ot of people in the comniunlty.are writing CtTA proposals now around the idea of 
community* partnership. People buy it because it!s healtHy and it makes sense 
, E third level is what Duca cfalls "Beyond .Gloucester/' Participants in the Gfoucester 
Experinient visited rteighboring communities, and even Boston, inner-city comijiiinities, tp 
act as active dissetninatorS.of the Gloucester Experiment Concept. Asa result, nearly a 
dozen community development projects ranging from a small truck farm to a cooperative " 

' fot^d market to.the resfomtibn of a blacksmith shop have been launched ituhese 
communities. " /^/" . • * . ^ 

□ ^yfourthleVel is that of Sjtate ^licy and legislation. At the beginning of the; project 
Duca and his group diKovered that the removal Of* gravestones from burial grounds wgs 
prohibited under existing State law; consequently, they initiated the lengthy and compli- 
cated legislative process that. led to a new (^w allowing them to remove the stones for 
repair, ; ^ ^ ^ \ . 

U The fifth level is regional, particularly through the involvement of'the Prudential 
InsurancfeXompany in Channel One. This demonstration nrbject was designed to^test the 
universality of the Gloucester^xperim^nt throughout the.New England region. I 

\ □ The sixth level is the level of the Fedel-A government, "which hassiifSported the con- 
cept of the Experiment for four years and disseminated it throughout the country. * ' 

t3 The seventh leveMs a newly etpergiog Federal/State/communify/private sector part- 
nership that has.begun'to create ncAS^ directions for economic development throughout* 
the New England region. Six years ago the^New England Regional Commission. was estab- 
lished by the Federal government to revitalize the region's econohiic baSe by developing 

; new industries. Aftec six years, few.new industries were developed and now a new coali- 
tion, th^ New England Governoh'^ Council, has taken a different approach to the mission. 
According to Al Duca, 'it i^n't justjobsv^e have to focus on— it*s work. I think that thg 
Governors* Council is beginning to r^alfee that we have to inventnewwbrk, not just fpcus 
©n revitalizing old jobs/' " »^ " " ' ^ ' 

, Al DuCalUms up the Gloucester Experimeijt pro6eSs\vith a characteristic burst of op ^ 

\ tifnism and enthusiasm.- "The schools arfe'n't the problem, the governnjient isn't the prob- ' 

' lerti, the commuriity isn't the problem," he says. 'The baSic issue of prevention is creating 
social and cultural opportunities for mental healthiand this involves ^1 of soclet-y's mst(tu- 
tions**So* theres no point in attacking any of the^ institutions in themselves or blaming 

'them, Ic^ a mat-ter of time. WeVe involved in a massive transhibn. WeVe moving into^ 
new sequence of discovery. - ^ 



YOUTH SELF MELP 
NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 

Youti Self Help, a comprehensive independent youth service agency that is well on ijts . 
way to bein^ the unofficial division of yokh services for Nevada County, California, exem- 
plifies what manyjroufh-service programs encounterjn rurSl conimunities— arid the baAles 
they must /ight. It is impossible to view an agency like Youth Self Help, without realizing 
that it' exists wittiin a setting that can be unr^eptive to the point of cold hostility. "'^^ ^ 
As in many rural communities that lie in the path of urbarf migration today^ conflicts 
of age group orientation, tfadition, and valu^ are cdmnipn in Nevada Citvv Actually^ 
N^vacJa City is one of two cities with a combined population of abouf 8^0{X)— the other ^ 
one isijrass.Valley— thafnspi the heart of one cfr Caiifornia-s fastest growirfg counties. - 
-Until as recently as fiv^eai^'ago, old timers like to remamber, almost everytffefly in the * 
NeVada City^,©rass Valley are^had livedthere for at years. Now hordes pout 

in every year from the <McePptt^jlat^ v^elUieducatedwffites * 

wi^h plenty of children; The Mftrahge of Nevada Coumy,Is disproportionate, skewed jn 
the directions of both. youth afld the elderly.' , C ^ j 
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As a r^ull bf this sudden growth, conflicts between the *'new'' and the'*'old" can often ' 
be abrasive. On the one hand, pbserves the ^county's probation officer. Bill Heaf^y, lot 
of the older residents just aren't concerned about kids. They don't want to be bothered^" 
On ih? other hand^ families who fled the pressures of the city, almost invariably to provide 
1 their cj^reti with a better way of life, quickly discover that; as Heafey puts it, ^*Pilie trees 
and ol^baves aren't going to change a kid's persor^^lity/' The county has substantial 
problems of juvenile delinquency and dfljg ami alcohol^abuse among its youth. Yet the 
demands for services far exceed the coufUy's ability to spend. When Heafey came to ' 
Nevada City in 1%8, there was no recreation department (there is still no recreation ^ 
department), no department, of mental health, and no yputh service agency where ydung 
^ople in trouble could go for help, ''J^here were three people you could go to," says * ' 
eafey, '*the probation officer, the minister, and the bartender/' 
^ In response tQ.thi^ clearly perceived need, probation officer Bud Burke starteda com- 
munity-service organization called ^outh Self Help in 197L The organization consisted 
of several different CQmpohents: a day-care center, a counseling center, a fund-raising 
thrift shop, and a job placement service. It was staffed largely volunteftr^and housed 
in an abandoned school biiilding'in Nev^dS^City,,which the agency rented from the county 
' school department for S2,00 a year. One established resident of Nevada City.recalls that 
'Youth Self Help was known pifmarily as a refuge for troubled^outh, especially youth who * 
were deeply involved with drugs, 'Some of the more conservative menibers of thecom-^ ^ 
mumty didn t VAe it at all," he recalls/"They usjsdjosay thai whenever a hippie came 
to town his, first stop would be the welfare department and his second stop would be Youth 
Self Help,'* \t is art image with which the organization continues to struggle, si^^ much ' 
less than irus^d to, ' ' \ . ^ 

^ In fad. Youth Self Help has matured considerably since 1971, One might everi,say that 
the organization has cut its h^ir an<J joined the establishment. . 

A major factor in the changes that hav^ taken plac* within the, agency has flten the 
sudden mfusion of ne^ money that began in the spring of 1975. First, Youth Self Hefp 
received se\en CETA positions. \Wthin.a ye^r cam»lt grant for an early age alcohol educa- 
tion project tfirough,theN;aiional Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA) 
and*a Si 10.000 ^ranf from the Office of Criminal Justice Planning fOClP);,)the State 
agencv representing LEAA programs. By 1976* the organization s annual budget was over 
5150,000. ^, - - . , - ^ . ^ 

On the surface, -such a sizable amount of new money may^seem like the answer to evJ^ry ^ 
progr9m*di rector's dreams. In a way it was. It^enabled the^gency to hirfe an exceptionally 
welKiuallfied staff. The ne,w mone> als6^"reated prolj^s, however, that soon became all 
too ^parent. OAe major problem waj/its highly temporary nature. The NIAAj^rant w^^^ 
for onl> three years. The OOP grarif, would be cut ifi half during the seco'n<tyear. Nor ' If 
did Ihe CETA funds have any guarantee of permanence. ^ sizable organization had been/ 
floated on soft mone> —with the continual annual threat of extinction lhat-soft money '/ 
implies. Moreover, at a time when the organization should have been turnmg most-wifs ^ 
, attenfior> to de\eloping sound, well-structured program?* it was also required to devote 
a great deal of its energies to proving, its accountability and efficieqcy to its sponsors. "The^ 
, problem with taking alTthat State and Federal money, ' says one sympathetic observer, *is 
, ^ tliAt jou hBve to spend two dollars to explain what you've done with every other.dollar 
youspent." ^ " ^ • . \ ' -■ * 

The result was not^jjactly chaos, but neither was it an organization that ran like a Euro* 
pea'n railway. In the spring.of 1977,^ meticulous OCJP report'criticized Youth Self-Help 
. for poor recordkeeping. Momentarily the organization was in serious trouble, possibly 
^ even in. danger pf losinj the next year s OCJPiunding, A team of OCJPevaluatojrs'visited 
. Nevada Citj in June^to'go'through the records and finail3f came away ^tisfied aher a series 
of.grueling interviews uuth program director Cleve/Cunningham and his staff. , ^' - 
/'OCJP owriS q lot of the blame, because thej bought this ^ystem Jonnine mqnths/' says,^ 
Cuoninghani. *!When they first got here, they summoned me to th6 probation office con- ^\ 
f^ence roopi. I met wilh the head of Region' D, OCJP and his herd of fiscal off icej;6 and 
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the coui\ty auditor controller. But finally the conversation got turned around to how it 
could be straightened out. Atiirst, they wanted to run a fjuU financial audit .of tTie agency. 
The next <|ay tl^e OCJP people came to the agency^ and J gave therp a tour of the installa-* 
tion^nd I told them ail about what we're doing here. At the end of the afWrnoon, the 
hestdieil the OCJP team turned to tne and said, This is tfife first time that nve ever visited 
a progr^ and it didn't close down whea I teft/*' , J- * 

If one of the reasons for the growth and development of Youth Self Hdp is the sizable 
amount of new money that has^usHed the agency fory^rd, the other reason is Clev'b^ 
Cunningham, A retired Army colonel Who talks the salt-and-pepper language of a poet i 
of the trenches, Cunningham has clearly dedicated one*of his lives entirety to Youth Self^ 
Help. Part of the reasoFi, he readily admits, is that in another'one of his lives ha^^sa full- 
fledged alcoholic, spw an opportOnity to create a situation that would pVevenWhat,'' 
Cunningham says, 'and I grabbed it " The^a^icular opportunity was the posirion of coor- 
dinator'of the early age alcohol education program funded by NIAAA, which Cunningham 
.took over im the fall of 1975. Cunningham also moved his family from the Bay Area to 
Nevada City at that time. It was not a careless or impeli*ous move. In a way, it was 31^** 
opportunity to test^out a dream, ''We're here to be^cThange^agentSi'' says Cunningham. 
'To affect the' way kids are reared, the way rhey work, the way they're educated, Oiir 
dream is to be a youth service agency where any of the 7.400 kids in Nevada County Cjan\ 
com^janti experience us in a variety of ways .during the period of time that they are * 
lab^elfid youthV ^ , .\ ' A * 

. If tnfrservices that Youth Self Help offers are an^'ihdic^tion of the degree to whichTne 
dream has been^realized* it is well on its way fo fruitiom ^ * ^ - ^ * 

These services include: , , ' / * - 

DA d^:care progr^jft for. approximately 100 children; * ^ ^ - 

□ School programs that emphasize affective fiducatioa techniq|^es at the elerrieifta/y 
' l^els and grotfpTounseling and life career planning at the secondary levelsf 

□ Parent. education programs; * f * ^ - ^ _ - 

□ Recreation^pi^ograms througboul the week; , ^ * 

□ A summer day camp^ - , "* J"-^?^ ' v ' v 
Crisis counseling and individual and family counse^]^^ an|is-needed basisr 

* □ A job-training program for youth wfio are on-proba^|^^om thejuvenile justice 
system;. / * . * 

Q A job-placement service that helps young peopleUo7^nd jobs^and^also provides 
local employers with part^ime help* ' , ^ ^ * 

Cunningham became dfrector of^Youth.Self Helpwhen his prej^ecesspr.TCarejlJ5ettis, 
resigned to have a baby, Hayjrig worked closely with Betti\ for a year, however/^^iting- 
hanj.was primed^r the job, - i ' - ^ - v^^^ * 

'^Unc^er Karen, ihe organization bsed consensus^'d^cision-nitaking,'' says Cunnihgham^ 
"Uiider menu's more authoritarian, I use the military"^ model. My board stud tny siaf(:9re ^ 
comioFtable wjtft the prpgram, I think, I say, This is wha^ needs to, be donp,' Unl I don't . 
subvert the authority of tne others in th/chain pf comjnand,'* - . - ' i 

Military^metaphors are vimually inevitable in, Cunningham s conversation. In fact. Cun- ^ 
mngh^m makes no attempt to hide his strd^egy, ''A very important fact about me is that 
Ijn a soldier," he says, 'I was a very good soldier* Once a sotdiej has defined his objec- 
tives and analyzed his mission, he writes a plan to either capt-urew d esMijy hi»opponen ts 
opelse to neutralize them* We aren't :Madliavellian, or devious here, maTVPulate 
events; but not people. Very clearly, as\staft. with some leadership axid input, we agreed 
that what we shouldj^e is a youth-service bureau* meeting Jhe needs^f th? healthy or of the 
siclt. There are pockets of resristarjce'to that notion in thje,comfmumty, h our opinion. ^ 
•they're caused b^ ignoraqcejOrVestfed intere^s/. As a strategy /we ve been dispelling the 
^noranc^'apd eithet conwning ^ey people in the populace to our.^side or coptinumg to 
^areet tBose k^y people/' ' . ^ . ' * > . ' ^ 
^ Cuijninghafti's basic strategy so far has focused on twg. cfosgly related objectives. The , 
fir^t is the^fganization of aj:oalition of youtlvservice^ahd^hunpan-service.agencits io the < 
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count). This organization, called the Unil<fd Service Council, has fiyiclioned for a year 
and ihi;ludes almost every county human-service ajjency. Although the Council failed in 
1976 to get the approval of the county supervisors for a fundraising campaign that \vould 
have allowed payroll deductions, it has met regularly ancl become a highly visible organiz> 

jng mecHanism. The second objective has been to reinforce the credibility of Youth Self 
H'elp by overconiing^he natural resistance of small rural communities to embrace the 
"new." This has involved a concentrated, day-in#and day-out public/^elatiorrs effort ranging 
from new p/dgrams within the agency to Cunnirighiim's own personal contacts with people^ 

w the community. Both strategies have been amazingly successful by dny measure." 

This summer day cam^ for -example, which was launched for the first time in 1977. ' 
sudcierily made people in the community who had viewed Youth Self Help as an agency 
just for troubled'>outh aware that Cunningham^s goal of a total yputh-ser^ce agency was 
close to being a realit). think Youth Self Help has become more established m the com- 
munity," says Ron Hunt, coordinator of the county's CETA youth program^ "People are 
beginning to understand what they Ve <^oing. The summer recreation program has given 
them plenty of brownie points/' " ' ' ■ , \ ^ 

One (4 the people Cunningham has cultivated is Barbara Sailor, a resident of Nevada 
City for.l8 years and until recently director.of the* most established and * respectable" 
(read "old") community^based agencies in the county, th^ Community Workshop, which 
provides assistance to the mentally retarded. "Youth Seff Help definitely could have a 
very splid place in the community/' says Sailor. don't ijnow th^ its there yet —a pro- 
gram in this cbmmunity has to be established a good many years beXjjre it's accepted* 
Y(5uth Self Help has had some identity problems, problems articulating to the community 
isxactly^hat their programs are. Now weVe beginning tOjsee more Clarity froiti them.V 

■ Askealier opinion- about the agency's chances of peripanence in the county. Sailor re- , . 

^5pond$ tljought^jlly,;'When you look at Youth Self Help," she says,""which has to depend 
almost ^mirely on grants, I just don*t know. I don't know how you operate a program liket, 
that. Qur program is conipletelv self-support ii^and we don't have that problem. Tm not 
sure/fhe county supervisors will go for Youth Self Help being a count y.-fiinded program. 
They take a very closp look at social services in,this county and jhey d^vpCt overjoyed 
with giving revenue Sharing money for anythinig except roads^nb buildings." 

; Afthough there was reason for skepticism, Cunningham ahd his allies in the United f 
Services Council finally prevailed on the Boarti of Supervisors in thq^un^mer <^f I972^o 
allocate $91,000 in revenue shariog funds to eight different human-service programs; 

* 524,000 of this amount went to Youth Self-^rfelp. "The United Services Council got the 
slipervisOrs tosayyes, human needs are our responsibiUty, and yes, theyo&th of this 
county are bur responsibility/' Cunningham said after this victory. **N6w our next step , 
is to buy our own building ancl we're in business.'' ' " * 

PROJECT PRoivilSE^ 
WASHOE COUNTY, NEVADA « 

L^te in tlie summer of 1974, Marshall Newman, who had worwl both ^s 3 junior high 
school social studies teacher and ^ narcotics investigator in P^ada, took the job of clrug 
;edufcation coordinator for the WaShoe County School District. The Washoe County dis- 
trict:, with one of the. largest school populations in the 3taie^ includes the rapidly gr9wing 
Reno-Sparl^ area and booming Incline" Village, on the northeast shore of Lake Tahpe 45 
-^THles-^tway^Like^noslX)!^^ school distr icts, the Washoe County dis- * 

trict is afso extensive geographically— nearly 200 mjies by /STrTllgSTfrlmii 53 suhuufermost— 
pf which are located in the Reno-Sparks area. /i < , , , 
^ The mere size and geographical scope of the district were challenge enough, 'but 
Newman had to deal witfca more immediate problem* The district was' committed to send* 
in^ a team of fiye district personnePfor two'weeks of residential trainingat-tfie U.S/ 

lice of Edu<^tion regional, training center in Oakland^ California, ifijOciober. Although * 
district officials had made the ar'rangements and recruited the teani manibers beforp the 
end of the last*school year, only one of the original team members was/still available to* ' 
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go. The first test of Newman's ability to his job was recruiting three more team mem- * 
bers to leave the^districPfor two weeks and. more important, entering intp this ambitious 
eniei?prise wjth at least some lippe that the team would be successful, 

Newman was lucky. The group that went to Oakland was, as one of the trainers at the 
genterput it, 'one of the most together teams that's ever come through here,"-The group's 
instant compatibility, personal friendship, warmth, and openness created a solid foundation 
for arweffort to build ^ system-wide drug abuse prevention program ov,er a period of several 

, year?. That effort, which the team gave the name "Project Promise/' still continfies. 
According to Newman, the two weeks of training at the Region VlH center was & criti- 
cal factor in the team s later success. The center is one of a national system of training ; 
centers established by the UvS) Office of Education s Alcohol and Drug AbuSe Education 

' Program in 1972, Still jn operation, the centers train a dozen or more teams at a time in 
a series of two-week residential cycles,' Afthough the training techniques of the ^rious 
centers differ in degree ahd style^ they commonly include organization devfelopment 
methods, strategies for setting up s^d implementing school and oymmunity-based preven- 

y tion programs, ajd presentations pi model drug abuse prevention strategies, 

had very fed expectatigns'of the training;' recairs Newman, '*I assumed we would 
have some help from people who had sjg^^p programs themselves, I knew from the litera- 
ture they sent me that we would be working from nine in the morning until nine at night 
in various workshop situations. Looking back on it. I think the most Important thing we 
gained involved team building, Thexenter provided an atmosphere of acceptance and 

f>ositiveness. It gave us an opportunity to view programs and learn iiew skills and meet a 
ot of interesting people. Essentially, it gave us a chance for thirteen days to interact, jvith ' ' 
each other, get to know each othen and learn a lot of things, we needecf te kno)v about 
making a program work','' . ^ . 

One of thie requirements of attehtling training at the OE regional centers is the team's 
commitment to implement an action plan uport returning to its comrrmnity, AlthoUgh the 
Washoe County team had been charged with developing a peer counseling program, ac- 
' cording to Newman. "None of us really had a clear idea of what peer counseling meant 

- before we went for training, My^boss told me it was a program that would help u§ extend 
'the counstelors^ services through students^nd we should give it a try^-* By the end of the 

training cycle, however* the team had a very clear idea of what peer counseling meant, 
primanly through presentations of the Dade County.' Florida PRIDE prdgram (see page 
* 29) and a similar'program in tlie Bay Areai - 

' * The PRIDE program* on which the peer^counselin^ componerl\ of Project Promise is ^ 
modeled. \yas initiated with county funding of $K2 Million, Thi§ enabled PRIDE ^^^^^ 
resource people fo^ each school inUhe county. During its first Half.year, the WashOT 
Coigity teanijjiad to make do with energy and personal commitment alone, A lack of timje 
and resource?^puld continue to Jje a probleSpi: 

But it was a problem that Newman ,and Company anticipated and were prepared to deal 
Tvith/,Thc )tam*retum^d home. with tl^ree basic goa\ 1) to get its peer counseling pro- . 
gram to succeed; 2) to implement drtig abuse preven»pn efforts at all levels of the school 
district;* and 3) to coordinate and establish a single idaKity for all tire school district's 
dnjg abuse prevention efforts-- hence the name ^ ' > 

The team had also devjeloped son^e valid orgatxfeatioral, principles, *'We agreed that we 
would always^peVate fronj a position of strength/' ^ays Newman* "and tliat we would 
d^al only with peo)aIe who were supportive. When we began the p^er totmseling program 

- we go t the stu dents who were tumgd on to it to turn on other students^We trained teache rs 
inotlier techniques and we got mem turnea ^n^ Vve approached tfte aaministration only 
with those things they needed to know. This strategy nas worjced'all the \yay through. 

^ Teachers have spread it around. The counselors have supnprted it, Thq school adminis-^ 
^rators began to see l^ow posit|ye things were and they began to tell other adj^iinistrators / 
in'their meetings about all these^'good things," ' ^ ^ ^ 

;Upon its ij^um^from Oakland, the testm mfef oaee every' two weeks, after school and on- 
weekends. During these meetings the t^m members reported to each other on *he progress 
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they^ere hu\ ing in Ue\eIoping sgpport for the program in their respeciive schools and 
designed training packages and curriculum materials that would be used ir> the peer coun- 
seling classes ^nd in inservice training sessions for teachers- Peer counseling classes were 
initiated "nr three of the high schools in January 1975. At the same time, Newman and an- 
other team member offered a series of1nser\ ice training \wrkshops in counseling and 
affecti\e techniques. Meanwhile.' the group aciivelj recruited new members. During (he 
sumnier of 1975 the team set up a week-long training session at a lodge in the nearby 
Sierras and in\ited 28 of the most promising recruits. The training consisted primarily 
of rt;\ie*k's of programs that \^.ere b^^ing implemejited in the district uncier Pjiojecl Promise, 
group wprk in interpersonal communications, and team building— a train+hg cycle, inslvort, 
that was similar \o the one the team itself had expevieitced at the Oakland trajning center, 
^though the participants \otunteered their time, the .expenses of the workshops were paid 
out of a S24.000 Federal grant that Newman had obtaineds:iuring the spring in order to 
expand the program, "U was one of the best conferenoes^ Tve ever been to," says Newman, 
"By the time that week was finished, we bad i\n additional. 2J8 people thoroughly com- 
mitted to doing the program. Alt except two of.them ariej^Still doing it." ^ ' * 

Project Promise continued to grow during the follow ing year and. just 13 months after 
the first team went for training.in Oakland, a second team also attended a trtuning" cycle 
at the Region Vlll center, this time to develop an action plan focusing on a parent educa- 
tion component. ^B) the end of the second year, 35 of the district's schools were invob ejd 
in Project Promise and the program contaijjed a variety of compongnts raging from kin- 
dergarten through twelfth grad? and including parent education, as well, Newman and 
members of the t>vo teams had i^lso produced a s"eries ol tr'aining manuals, curriculum 
guides, and a \ideotape and slide presqniatipn describing the program's activities. 

Although Project Prpmise has expanded through the Washoe County distinct in a rela- 
ti\'el)'short time. Newmafl cautions t.hatlhe ' snowbaU^ principle of program organization 
can easily tend lo water down th^ quality too fast. We try to select thej^eople who have 
* shown the gffcatest amount of strength and then wejiicrease their strength.'We keep call- 
ing them back for further training. We realized soomafter the beginning that if we maved 
too fasi. were going to sacrifice a great deal of quality, so we pulled in oun horns and 
slo'wed down." " ^ ... 

Another Project Promise stfategy has also been problematical-^the use of /'Afea Re- 
soufie People." Usually members of one of the original teams, the '*ARP's" have two days 
a montb each, paid for by general school funds and butstde grants in which to provide - 
ser\ ices.and technical assistance to be*lween four and tefl ctifferent schools. Observes one 
ARP: Laurie Albright '*'lt's difficult enough to organize my own school. Two years ago I 
was tbe only person .w ho knew aboyt peer counseling, 1 recruited people andthtn we-had 
^ small core group. Three of us have carried it in my school for the last year. I talked 
with my principal, who has been very supportive, and I said HoW are we going^o get 
people involved in thi? if it's always voluntary?' So he decided te have a niandatory 
. faculty meeting where our team is going to intrbduce th^ faculty to some of these lech- ' 
niques. He's also going to reorganize the curric^ilum to have valu^ clarification, decision- 
making, and a career class." Nevertheless. Albright adtrvits/the ARFs responsibility "could 
*be a full-time job in one school " - 

"Last year 1 went into eight out of ten classes. SHjjg Project PrOmise rfecruit Gail 
Meier. "And did an activity once^a week. I recr-ttitednwo other teachers in my school and 
wrote \!p^ proposal. The principal.was skeptical. I think, but he said. ^All right*, go 
ahead.' So now the.three pf usteacK a values clarification cJass. There s apath)' among 
many of the faculty stilK btJt IVe found the greatest support for what we re doing comes 
—frm n i l i e^ p;n eiTffr Thcy'v o ro ki4n&ih;t t fhf^ kids mlk a Ipt about these activities at home^ 
Parents;^ have t(^d nie their kids really want it and.needit. I thipk Project Promise Tsllte 
answer to"90 percent jjf the problemskids have in school— dropouts, absenteeism, Tdrugs, 
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RESOURCES 



The list of dvaihible-resources in the field of drug 
abusiC pr'e\ entjon grows longer e\er> >ear. Books, 
articles - curricula, audiovisual materials^ and irain- 
inj^ centers specializing in drug abuse jJrevention 
strategies and organizational techniques have pro- 
lifCFated throughout the'country. Even it rcpresen- ■ 
t^tive catalog of these resources would nearly 
.double the size of tbis book. The purpose of this 
i;ection is to present Un overview of the most'prac- 
- tical resources on'which to base more concentrated 
investigations of-particular strategies and program' 
* Perhaj^'thc most important resource that pr<> 
gram initiators and others interested in promoting 
drug abusejpr^vcntion programs will want ro ex- 
plore is existing drug prevention programs ip their 
^communities or in neighboring communities. If the 
program initiators are unable to locate programs 
.by inquiring among people they know, they may ' 
be able to obtain mfortnatioi about prev ention 
programs from the local school district or juvenile 
Justice agencies, . - 

Other primary resources about drug abuse pre-' 
vention and pre^ventiori programs include: * 
□ Single StiUe 'Agenctes-for Drug Abuse Preren- 
tion fSSAs), Each State has a single agency for the 
various drugabuse prevention^ treatment, and re- 
habilitation programs wjthin'thc State, These SSAs 
arc a good place to contact. first if you want to find 
out ab^j^ul 'programs iind services close to your ^ 
home, Thdy are listed on the inside back co\cr 6i. 
ahisyaniphlei* 

*The Prevefifion Branch of the Natiwal 
Institute on Dru^Abine i^ the fcWus for all pre- 
vention programs andaciiviiies within NIDA. * 
T^ieU address is: ^ - ( ^ ' ^ 

Prevention Brandi . . 

Division oiResource Development 

t^imtrnahlnstitute-on-Drug^bus^*-- -1 ~ 

^ Room IOA-30 r . I 

Parklawn Building " ' 

5600 Fishers Lane - * . 
\gGckville, Marvland 20857 > 



D The National Clgarutghouse for Drug Abu^e 
Information, ^perated ^the^ational Institute on 
Drug Abuse, provides the latest information on ' 
drugs, prevemion. and treatment free to anyone 
requesting it. Contact: 

National Clearinghouse'for Drug Abuse 
Information 

Room lOA-56 . aii 

5600 Fishers Lane ' 

Rockville. Maryland 20§57 j 
^ ' OOn 443-6500 



□ PYRAMID, an infoj'mation sharing and t^hnicai 
assisKince support s>^tem fuiided b> tjie National 
Institute on Drug Abuse. Address: 39 Quail Court. 
Suite 201 . Walnut Greek. California 94596^ f^OO) ■ 
227-0438 ^outside California) or (415) 939-6666 . 
(inside California). 

□,The Prevention Resotirce Bulletin, a newsletter 
published by the National Institute on Drug Abuse^ 
{ that contains ^p-to-d^e information on new pre^ - 
ventiot? programs, strategies, and developments 
in the field* 

Available fro^ji: 4608 North Park Avenue 

' Chevy CItase. Maryland 200/5 

□ National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Informa- 
tion. Address: Parklawn Buil(^ng,3600 Fishdr^ 
Lane. Rockyille: Maryland,20857. " 

□ National Clearinghouse for Alcohol Information* 
Address :'9l 19 Gaither Road, Gaithersburg. Mai^- 

. land 20760, 

□ Balancing Head and Hean: Book 2 Eleven 
^^SiniI£gieSj^^B<^Spok X Implementation and ' 

Resoutx'es* / ^ 
Available from: Prevention Materials Institute - 
P.O. Box 152 
' Lafayette, California 94549 
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□ Resources for Youth, (he newsletter of the Na- 
uonal Commission on Resources for Youth. 
Available from: National Commission on Resources 

for Youth 
*36West 44th Street 
V New York, New York 10036 

□ Vouth Alternatives, the newsletter of the Na- J 
tional Youth Alternatives Project. 

^Available Yrom:fJational Youtji AUematives^ 
^ Project , s 

1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
, Washington, D.C. 20036 

□ Brimary Prevention iti Drug Abuse: An Atmo 
tated Guide 40 Literature. 

Available from: National Clearinghouse [or Dri$ 
Abuse Information 
Parklawn Building 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20857 

The-tollowing hooks are recommended for fur- 
ther invescigation-of specific prevention strategies 
and topics. 

' Drug Abuft* Pr«v«ittion and Youth Policy 

Kenniston, K. Aff Our Children-. The Amer^^an 
Family Und^r Pressure. New York: Harcoun, 
BraceJovanovich, 1977. ^ 

A Minne.\ota Primer on ihe Prevention of Chemi- 
cal Use Problems. Chemical Dependency Programs 
Division. Minn^ota Department of Public Welfare. 



Available from: 
-I>ocument^ Section 
.Department of Administratiqitf 
l4QCentenni^ Building ^ 
St. Paul. Minnesota 55155 

A Design for Youth Development Policy. Center 
fot^Action Research. Inc.. Boulder. Colorado. 
Available from: 

Center for Action Research'. Inc. 
■2019 10th Street \ ^ 

Boulder. Colorado 80302 
Drug Abuse Prevention For Your Family * 
Drug Abuse 'Prevention For You and Your Friends 
Drug Abuse PreventiorhFor YouY Community 
Drug Abuse Prevention for Older Americans ' 
OrUg Abuse Prevention For the Mediq^ ^ ^ 

Drug Abuse Prevention (general audience) . 
* Ld Pre^eacion del Abuso de las Drogas {^p^msYs. 

Language) , - ^ 

Available from: ^ ^ 

National, Cleminghoitse for Drug Abuse 
Information 

. parklawn Buili^ing 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville. N^and 20857 . 

Driigs^ Pha^Mcology 

BrectuJr, E.M. and the editors of Consumer 

Rcports^£*c^l^tT/ly^/^a■^"fi^i^g'JrBoston: Littler^^ 

Brown, 1972. 

Summers, et. al.. Our Chmtcai Culture: Drug 
Use and Misuse. Madison, Wisconsin: Stash Press, 
197^ 



Drug Abuse Pf«vention Strategios 

Infoimtatioii; 

Brecher EM.and the edttofs of Consumer Repons. 

Licit and Illicit Drugs. Boston: Little, Brown, 1972. 
Deciding (cUrnculum Aiaierials).^ 
Available from; 

Alameda C^^untySchool Depanment 

Training and Development Center 

• 685 A Street 
Hayward, California 

Affective Education* ^ 
Simon.S.B., Howe, L.W., and Kirshenbaum* H* 
^ Values Cfarification. New York: Han Publish- 
ing Company, 1972. 
^.-^arris.T.A. I m OK- You 're OK. New York: 
p 'Harperand Row. 1973. 
» Ombudsman, Chartotte I>rug Education Center 
. (curnculuHX materials). 

* Available from: 

Charlotte Drug Educatioji Center. Inc. 
l4l6Morehead Street, Suite 201 
Charlotte'. Nonh Carol ii3^28204 
*^ The New Model Me (curriculum materials). 
Available from: 
Order Depanment 

Eduoational Research Council of America 

Rockefeller Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 441 13 
, 'CanfietcU- and Wells, H.C. 100 Ways to Enhance 

Self ConcepCin Ae Classroom. Englewood 

aiff^ New Jersey: Prem ice-Hall, Inc., 1976. 
Classen W.M. Schoob Without Fhilure. New York: 

Harper and Row, 1969.'' 
Peerand Cross^AffeTutoHncand Counseling! 
Youth Tutoring Youth and Learning and Crowing* . 

Through Tutoring. NationaI<!!ommission ^ ^ 
■ Resources for Youth. 
■ Available'irom: " \ . ' 

National Commission on Resources for Youth 

36 West 44th Street 

New York„New York 10036^ . 
Samuels. D. and M. The Complete Handbook of 

Peer Counseling. Miami: Fiesta Publishing Corp*, 

19^5. 

V Life Career Ptaiuitng! ■ 

Bollesi R.N. What Color Is YSuhParathutje? * 
Berkeley : Tdn Speed Press. 1976. « 
h fiollesi R. and (Crystal J.C. Where I Co From 

Here With My Life. New York: Seabury Press,j97^* 
Gllasser-Kirschenbaum. B. and H. Skills for Living 
(curriculum -guide). Qu^t* Inc.* 1977. ^ 
^ • Availabfe from: ^ 
Quest, Inc. . 
2707 Nonh Main St^et 
Findlay. Ohio 45840 . . ■ 

Altemattv%5) ' 
Cohen, A.Y. *"Alternativesto Drug Abuse: St^s 
Toward Preventtonr' National Institute oti Dtug 
Abutt. * ' / \ * 

^vailable^rom; 



National CleaT;inghou5e for Drug Abus^ 

Information ^ 
Parklawn Building ^ ^ 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville. Maryland 20857 
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Glasser. Posiiive Addiction. New York: Harper 

ana Row. mi. 
McCloskey. M. and Kleinbard, Youth Iruo 

Adi/^/ts. 
Available from: 

^ National Commission on Resources for Youih 

36 Wesi 44th Street 

New York. New York 10036"* 
A^^u" Roles for Youth ttiSchooI^and Cotnmumty. 
^ National Commission on Resouru^s for Youth* 
Available from: 

Citation Press 

50 W, 44th Street" 

Neiv York. New York 10036^- 

^^arenring: 

XjorUon'^T, Parent E/fecttveness Ttaium^, New 

York:PeterH. Wyden. 1972. 
A FamdyJij^spome to the Drm^ ProhUm. National " 

InstituHion Dfui* Abuse, 
Available fVom: 

N<itioni)l Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse 

Information 

Parklawfi Building 

5600 Fishers Lane 

Rockville/ Maryland 20857 
Since Yon Care fcurriculum guidet. Erie 

on Qriig and Alcohol Abuse Prevennon.^ 
Available from: 

Erie County Council on the Prevention of 
Alcoholism and Drui; Abuse 

155 West 8<hSlreei 

Erie. Pennsylvania 16501 * ^ * 
Dreikers. R- Parent.r' Garde toChUd DiscifTJme, 

New- York: Hawthorr^ Publishing CO,. 1970/ 

Prograjfti Organization 

Funding; 

Natil^nal Youth Alternatives Project- Stalkin}^ the 
Uir^e Greert Gmiit, 

*^ 



e <n)uncil 
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Available from: 

National Youth Alternatives Project 
^* l346Connecticut Ave.* NW. • , 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
Gt^tusmanship Center New^s (periodical^ 
Available from: 

The CJranlsmanship tenter * 

iOiS West Olympic Boulevard 

Los Angeles. California 90015* 

Evaluattbn; 

Abrams. A., GaVfield. E.F.. a»d Swisher J.D. ieds*^ 
AccouHtahiUtv in Dnij^ Education: A Model for 
Evaluation. '\91X ' ^ 

Available from: 
The Drug Abuse Counci],Jnc\ 
1828 L Street. N.W. , - , * 

'Washington. D.C 20036 

Blanton. J. and Alley. S. Progmrn Di\dopment: 
A Manual for On^anizationaf Self-Sfudy. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Institute of Health* 1975. . 

Community Orgainjzing; 
Collins. A,H, and Pancoast, D.J 
Nefwwks, Washington. D,C„ 
tion oUocinl Workers, 1977. 
PYRAMID. The Media Mmt^i- ' 
from: ^ ^ 
IID 

I Court, Suite 201 ' 
^Creek, California 94596 
Alt^ernative Schools Network 
1 105 West Lawrence, Room 210, 
.Chicago. Illinois 60604 



. Niiturai H^lf>itt^ 
Nfftion^Associa* 
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SINI^LE ^TATE AGENCIES 

AUeAMA ^ \ 

IJnig Abuse Prbigr^fTi' Section ' ^ 

elision of Alcoholism and Drug Ahu^ 

iXpartment of Mental 'Health' 
^ 145 Molton Street L ^^ 

Montgomefyl Alat:^ma^l04 ^ ^ ^ ' 
^ XtASKA - . >\ 

Dept. otHealth & Social Services ^ 
p^MichH^lD ' ; 
Juntau.^laska 99801 ^ 

Drug A^mse Programs 
\ Division 6f Behavioral Heaith Siervices " ; 
Depaftifient of Health Services > 
2500 East Va^ Buren * ' ^ ' 

^Phoenix. Arizona 8500S 
' ARKANSAS 

Oifice of Drvg'and AI$:ohol Abuse Prevention ' 
"-I)ept. of Social & Rebab. Servk?tes ' * 

UfeBmldirig , ^ ^ ' ■ 

iMf^estTlh 

tittte Jlock. Arka;isas 72203 

CALIFORNIA -^-''^ . 

California De^'partmem of Health 

Substance Abuse Division , - ^ . - ^ 
. Room 1592. 744 P Street « ■ ■ ^ ^ 

Saprameiuo;Calif<miia 95^14 
- C0L0F¥A0O \ , 

. Alcohol ^ Drufi Abus^^ision-^- S 
■ Department oTilcalth ^. /\ ' - . 

4210 East llth Avenue 

DenverColt»rado8(^ ' 
, CGf4NE6T4CUT , i ^ . ^ . / 

Conn^jicut Alcohol and DrCtg Council 

Department or Mental H^lclt ^ ^ 

90WashincionStreet 

•Hartford. Connecticut 061 L5 - 

oeUWABE- ^ ^ ^ , , 

Bureau o{'^$uL^mh<?b Ah£e 
, Governor $a<;5>n;Healt(r-Center " 

Gotfjag^ss , . " - 

Dela^ft^re City. JCJeljiware 19706 ^ . 

rFLORlOA . ■ ' ^ ' . ' 

' ,8preaii ot Dxug Atuse Prevention ^ 
' Division of Mental Health^ ' 
" Dept. ortlcahh ^ Rehal?. Service ' J 
;ia23VtfihewoodBJ\^tJ. . • ■ 

'Tyiaf>as5e<^Borida3^1 . ^^t"*^ 
^ G6QBGIA :■ 
Alcohol aqd Drug Abuse Secti6n * ^ * ' 
' Div. of Itlental Health &^Recardauon 
JDepa^tment of Hutnan Resources ^- ^ 
6lS pbncc De Leon Ave;iue. N.E, * 
. Atl^nU. Georgia 30308 ^ ' f :^ 
. HAWAII - '. , ' / - * - 
Alcohol a^d Drug Abuse^Gtranch * ^ ^ 
J Deparfmeniof HeaUb^ ' ' . ^ 

f270^<^n EmniaSir<teii;RQont404'"''*"* 
Honolulu. Ka>i^i9^P ^ 
^ JDAH<^> 

Bureau of Sgbstanc^; Abuse 
\SDWtsieq q( Community Rehabih'iafton^ 
>\Depan^emof HealthvandWcJf^e , > 
^ lb) Butldin^Koonr32? . ■ " 
-*»)tse. fd3ho$372D / (' ' / ' 
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ILLINOIS ' . 

.Dan serous Drugs Commission 
300 North Slate Street, 15th Floor 
^ . ^hicaao. Illinois 60610 ^ ■ ^ - 
INDIANA 
^ Division of Addiction Services 
Department of Mental Health. 
5liidtanp Square . . ' ^ ^ 
« , Indianapol^ Intjlaqa 4620^ ^ ^ 
. IOWA ' \ , % 

lovva Drug Abuse Authority 
6l5Ea$t 14th Street * * 
^ Des Moines, lawa 50319- 

KANSAS 
' Drug* Abusi^' Unit 
Depcpf Social and Rehab^ Services 
' " BMdIe Bide. 

2700W.6tRStreet 
i Topelta. Kansas 6660$ 
KENTUCKY 
^ Alcohol and Dr^g Abuse Branch 
Divisionior Prevention Services 
► ' Bureau of Heajth Services 

Department of Human Resourc^ ' 
275 East Main Street 
' Ftankfdh. Kentucky 40601 
LOUISIANA , 
imi ^reau pf Substance^ Abuse * 
f^ivision of Hospitals 
Louisiana Health ^n^^Human 
* Resource Administration 
. Weber Buildir^. 7th Floor 
^ Baton fiouge' Louisiana 7O30J 
^ . MAINE * ; 

^ ' Ofnce of Alcoholism and Drug - 

Abuse Prevention \ 
Burea u^S^f^ehabHit atfin 
32 Winthrop Street 
- ^ Augusta, hfaine043^^ ^ 
, MARYLAND ^ ' ^ 
Drug Abuser/^^minisirafioji ^ 
^ bepL of Health & Mental Hygiane 
Herbert O'Conor Offwie Building 
201 W.Preston Street' - 
Ballimore. Maryland 2120r - 

MASSACHUSETTS .' 

Division of Druj? ReKabiIit^ti)>n> 

- ^ I^RprtlSnd Street 
' f 'Bo$ton,.M^^chusec&02114 ' 
^ MICHIGAN ; 
OffEce of Substance Ab^se Services 
. . 3500 Nbrth U>ean'Str^t 
' ?,0.r&)x 30035 ' 
* : Lansing r^^^S^^ 4^909. 
.\ ' MINNESOTA ^ 'j'., 

DiVg ^d Alcohol Authority , . 
Chemical Dependenc)[ Division 

■ Dipt' of PTOic Welfare 

■ 402 Metro S^luare BuUding 

'-. .-.^t-ilPauUjtfiDnescta 55101 . ' 
^ MlSSi^iSlPPI ' 
y. ' ^DJvfeion orDijitf'Misuse 
*jr Department of Mental Health ^ 
^ J0efr^U^,Si3te,Offtce Building 
^ ' Jack^^n;" Mississippi 392D> , t 
" ^ M|3§pURI- V - ^ 
^'Division 0/ J^oholism & Drug Abuse 
Deparuneht^bf Mental Health ' 
20(fe Missouri Blvd. . ^ 

, Jefferson City- M>Ssoufr65lOI \ ^ 
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^MONTANA 

Addictive Diseases Divi5iq^ 
Dctfartm^nt 4f tnstitutioins ^ 
1539 LLihAvenue * ^ 
Helena. Montana 59601 
NEBRASKA 

Nebraska Commissbn oenDrugs * * 

RQ Box 94726 

Slate Ca&ftol Building - * 
UncoJn, Nebraska, 65509 
NEVADA ^ 
Bureau of Alcohol & Drug Abuse 
Rehabitiiattoit Division ^ , 

Department of Human Resources 
505 East Kinje Street 
Carson City. N^evada $9710 
^NEW HAMPSHIRE ' ^ 
Office of Drug Abuse Prevention 
3 Capital Street. Room 405 , 
Concord. New Hampshire 03301 
NEW JERSEY - 

Dtvisioii oi Narcotic and Drug Abuse Control 

Depanmem of Health T r * • 

541 Estate Street ^ 

Trenton> New Jersey'0S609 

NEW MEXICO J ^ 

Drug Abuse. Agency 

Department oiHospitals ^ Institutions 

113 Washtfigton ^ 

Sinta Fe. New Me Jto 87501 . 

riewYoHk 

Office ofJDrujrt^busff Services 
Executive ParTt Sc>;uth 
Albany> New Yort 12203 , * 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Nprth Carolina Dnig Commission , 
Box 49324 . * 
Raletgh. North Carolina 27609 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Division of AlcOMbm and Drug Abuse 
'Dep^mentofHel^ 4 ^ 
909JBdSin Avenue 
Bismarck. North D^ota 5S505 
OHIO 

Ohio But^u of Abuse 
Division of Mental Health 
Department of Vernal Health an^ 
MentaJ Retardation 
2929 Kenny Road/Room B207 
Columbus. Ohio 432£t * 
OKLAHOMA * 
Divisiw) of Drug Abuse Services 
Dcpartmearof MentaJ Health ^ 
' ?-0> Box 53J77. Cipitol Station 
OkfahomaCiiy. Oklshoma 73I0S 

OREGON , . * * ' 

Programs for Alcohol and Drug Problems 
^ Mental Health Division , ; 
>Depanmenrof Human Resources . 

^75 Bittern Stieet. N.E • ' * , 

Salem. Dregoi»97310 *^ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Go^rnor's Cbuncil on Drl&g and Alcohol Abose 

Etjvefside Ofnee Center f 

Building^KSuitrN 

2101 North Front Street , \ 

HaiTisbQi^g.Penns^rtvaiiia nilO 



i- RHODE IStLAND . 

Rhode Island^ Drug Abuse Pj^ogram 
department of Mental Health andr 
Retardation and Hospitals 
303 General Hospital 
Rhqde Island Medical Center 
Cra>)ston> Rhode bland 02920 
SOUXH CAROUNA 
South Carolina Commission on Alcohol 
r and Drug Abuse 
3700 Forest Drive 
P.O. Box 4616 
^ Columbia> South Carolina 29240 
SOUYH DAKOTA 

Division of Drugs and Substance C^trol 

Departmoit of Health 

Joe Foss Building 

Pierre. South Dal^ota 57501 

TENNESSEE 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse Section 
Department of Mental Health 
501 Union Street. 4th Bk>or 
Nashvil!e->X^nessee 372(9 ^ . 

TEXAS 

fl^g Abt^ Division 
Departm^t'of Communityv^f fairs 
Box I3I66> Capitol Station 
^Austin. Texas 7871V 

UTAH , - 

Division of^Alcoholismand DrugsT 
554 South 300 East 
SaltL3keCity>Utahd4lll 

. VERMOjlT 1 V ' 

' Alcohot^ttd Drug Abuse Division . 
Depai|ma)t of Social & RehaW&»ices 
S^te Office Building ^ , 

. Montpelier^Vertnont 05602 
. . VIRGINIA . 

Department of Mental HealtK/ 
I ^ Mental Retardation r 
* <^>Divtsion of Substance Abuse Control ^ 
. Commonwealth of Virginia V 
P.O. 06x 1797 , 
Richmond. Virginia 23214 
WASHINGTON , 
Office oft>nig Abuse Prevention* 
Community Services Division 
DSHS. 0&43E 
Olympia. WaabingtOT 98504 
WESTV1F(G1NIA V 
Division of AfcohoJtsm and Drug Abttse 
De^xtment of Mental Health *^ 
^ r 1800 Washington Street, East ^ 

Charleston:. West Virginia 25305 
^ WISCONSIN 

Bureau of Alcohol &.jGfther Drug Abuse 
division ^l*Mental Hygjene , 
Department of^'H^ltH and Social Services 
One West Wilson Street. Room 
Madisoi^.Wt$consin'0702 ' \ . 
WYOMING 
. Drug ABttse Programs 
1^ State OOjce fiuilduig West 
Che^^ne. Wyommg&2DOI ' . ' 



